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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FROM SARDES 1 I 



1. The following inscription came to light in the temple of 
Artemis on July 2, 1910, at the very end of that year's cam- 
paign, but the wall on which it is carved was not completely 

1 Those only which are complete, or nearly so, will be found in this and the 
following articles. A separate publication of all the inscriptions of Sardes, com- 
plete and fragmentary, whether previously published or not, will be issued as 
soon as the area of the temple of Artemis — the principal site of the present 
excavations — shall have been entirely cleared. If, as is hoped, the excavations 
are thereafter continued, inscriptions discovered in other parts of the ancient 
city will be published as soon as possible after the close of each annual campaign. 

One of the present joint editors (W. H. Buckler), having been at Sardes 
during the seasons of 1910 and 1911, has been able to study all the texts at first 
hand : the other (D. M. Kobinson) was at Sardes in 1910, but was prevented by 
University work from going there in 1911. The texts not actually seen by him 
he has studied by means of squeezes, or photographs, or drawings made by his 
co-editor. 

Both writers desire gratefully to acknowledge valuable help received from 
Professors Mitteis and Kostowzew, and from Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Mr. Walter G. 
Arkwright, and Sir W. M. Ramsay. 

Here follows a list of abbreviated references to the principal books cited : 

K. P. I = J. Keil und A. v. Premerstein, 4 Bericht tiber eine Reise in Lydien 
und der Siidlichen Aiolis,' Denkschriften der Wiener Akad., Bd. liii, 1908. 

K. P. II = J. Keil und A. v. Premerstein, 4 Bericht uber eine zweite Reise 
in Lydien,' ibid., Bd. liv, 1911. 

Ramsay, HG. = W. M. Ramsay, The Historical Geography of Asia Minor, 
1893. 

Ramsay, C.B. = W. M. Ramsay, The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, I, 
1895-1897. 

Ramsay, E.P, = W. M. Ramsay, Studies in the History and Art of the 
Eastern Provinces of the Boman Empire, 1908. 

Kretschmer = P. Kretschmer, Einleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen 
Sprache, 1896. 

P. W. = Pauly-Wissowa, Beal-Encyclopaedie, 1893. 

Rostowzew, U.K. = M. Rostowzew, Studien zur Geschichte des r'omischen 
Kolonates, 1910. 

O.G.I. = Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones, 2 vols., 1903-05. 

Syll. = Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, 2d ed., 3 vols., 

1898-1901. 

American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the -i -i 

Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XVI (1912), No. 1. 
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uncovered till February, 1911. The text consists of two 
columns, each complete at the bottom, but effaced at the top 
by careful chiselling. They are engraved on the inner (south) 
face of the north wall of the westernmost temple chamber, called 
by Butler the opisthodomus (cf . second Report, A. J, A. XV, 1911, 
p. 446) or the treasury (ib. p. 450). This wall has remained in- 
tact as far up as the block bearing our inscription, but above 
and on three sides of this block all remains of the wall have dis- 
appeared (cf. he. pi. X). The inscribed block is, like the rest of 
the wall, of white marble, 0.88 m. in height, 2.745 m. in length, 
and in thickness 0.82 m. at the bottom, 0.95 m. at the top. The 
height of the various parts can best be stated in the following 
tabular form, the measurements beginning at the top of the 
inscribed block and descending to the floor level of the chamber: 



Height of surface chiselled . . 
Height of surface inscribed . . 
Height of surface left smooth l 
Height of projecting moulding 
Height of inscribed block . . 
Add height of narrow moulded block 

Height of two courses of marble masonr 
Total height : top of inscribed block to floor 



0.29 m. 
0.36 m. 
0.04 m. 
0.19 m. 



0.88 


m. 


0.24 


m. 


0.89 


m. 



2.01 m. 



The lowest line of the inscription is 1.36 m. above the floor 
level. Col. 1, 1. 16 is 0.97 m. long. Except for the break, which 
has destroyed parts of the top lines of column I, the block is 
well preserved and the text, as will be seen from the plates, is 
admirably clear. Regular Ionic alphabet except 0P^ not 
stoichedon. Letters 0.008 m. to 0.012 m. in height. Date 
about 300 B.C. Inventory No. A. 10. 

Column I 
about 36 letters] iTrepuyrrjo-avTOs Xcup€o[v .]e[ ]<d[ ] ecre ? 

S KCtl V(TT€pOV €7T€KpLV€ [AOL TOV OIKOV AvTlJOVOS* €7T€lSl) VVV ol V€(D7TOiai 
TO "XpVO-lOV T7)<$ 

7rapaKara0^K^rjs to rrjs 'Apre/AiSos aTraiTOvo-w irap ifiov, eyo) Se ovk €^<d 

iroOtv a7ro$(t)0'(i) avrots, €OTl ovv 
to kolO* kv to~\v olkov K<i>fmi atSc (at) KakovvTai HofiaK^ovpa kw/jltj iv 

2,ap8iavG)i 7T€oYa>i iv "IXov opct * Trpoa-Kvpova-iv Be 

1 This space varies from 0.04 m. to 0.065 m., as the lowest lines of the two 
columns are not quite parallel with the moulding. 
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5 7rpo<s tyjv Kw^firjv Tavrrjv Kal aWai KUipjai rj koAcitcu TavSov Kal KofiftSiXi- 

7Tta ? <t>6pOS TUiV KiDfl&V €tS T7}V UvOioV 

^iXuxp-^tav rov ivtavrov ^(pvcrot 7revT7]KOVTa * lort 8c kcu KXrjpos 

iv Kwapoa 7r\rj(riov TofiaXfiovpa, 
<t>6po<$ rov"j ivLavrov xpv<roi rpcts * lort Sc Kat dXXrj kw/aij Uepiao-ao-w- 

(TTpa iv M.Op<TTOV "YScLTlj <j>6pO<5 CtS TYJV 

..... 2ay]a/Dibv \iXuxpxuxv rov ivuivrov xpv<rol irevTrjKOVTa iwrd ' tart Sc 

Kal Mopcrrov "YSart KAJ}pos 
€i/ Na[y]/otoa, <£dpos cts ti)i/ Sayaptov KopctSos )(tXiap)(Lav xpvo-ol Tpcts 

SftoXol XpV(TLOV T€0"0"ap€S* COTt 8c 

10 Kat aAA.17 kw/ji^ cV 'AttovS&hs 17 KaActTat *IAov Ktafirj, <£dpos tou cVtavrov 

Xpvcrol Tpcts SftoXol -^pva-iov rpeis. 
€K iraow ovv t5>v KUifiuiv kol Ik t&v KXrjpoiv Kal t&v oIkott€$(i)v wpoo-Kvpov- 

tu)v Kal rail/ Aaw iravoiKioiv 
(tvv Tots virdp\ov(riv Kal tQ>v dyyctW r&v olvrjpwv Kal rov <f>6pov rov apyv- 

piKOv Kal rov XrjrovpyLKOv Kal Toil/ 
aXX(x)v TUiv yivofi£v(x)V Ik twv ko)juioV Kal ;(0)pts tovtmv eVt 7rA.€ov, rfjs Stat- 

p€(T€0)<s ytvofievrjs, 
iiaiprjfJLa eXa/Stv HvOeos Kal "A8pa<rTos iv T(o)/3aXfiovpois avXrjv, Kal cfo> 

tiJs avXrjs cttrti/ otKtat ro)v 
15 AaoV Kat T<ov oikctwv Kat 7rapd8cto"ot Svo wiropov apTaft&v BeKawivre, Kat cV 

IIcptao"ao"o)0"Tpots 
otK07rc8a (nropov apra&wv Tpi&v Kal irapdhua-oi o-wopov apTa(/S)oii/ 1 rpiwv 

Kal OtKCTat ol KaTOtKOWTCS 

iv TOVTUii Twt TO7T0H, iv T(o) /3aX/JLOvpois *E<^>eo"os 'ASpao"TOV, KaSoas 'ASpa- 

(ttov, HpaKActS^s BcAcTpov, 
Tvtos Mavcov Ka'tKov, cV IIcptao-ao-oHrT/oots ot KaTOtKovvrcs KaSoas Apfw.- 

vavb\)v, v ASpaoTos Mai/cov. 

Column II 

JUL?) C^cVtO)? f";]T€ C/AOl fl*7T€ [tOIS €)UlOtS €KyOVOtS /XiyTC [10 letters] 

/aiJtc aX(X)o)t fxrjOevl firfKert d'iroXvcraa'BaL, Kal idv tis ijxiroiYjTai virip twos 

tQ>v Ku>ixix)v rj t&v KXripoiv 

rj vwep t&v aXXiov tQ>v o>8e yeypafifiivoiv iyo) Kal ol i/xol tKyovoi jSe^ato)- 

ao/xev Kal rov avrnroiovpLCvov 

€^aXXa^(o)/A€i/ ? 2 iav 8k /at) ^€^ato)O"0))utcv 77 7rapa T171/ <rvyypa<f>r]v wapa^aLVO)- 

fiev TYjvhe yeypafJL/Jiivrjv 
5 €7r[t] tols Ko>/xas Kat tovs KXi;povs Kat tol xmpia Kal tovs otK€Tas aVai/Tas, 

CtS TOL 'ApT€jU,tSoS €^€T0)O"ai/, 

1 The stone reads dpraKwp. 2 i&WdfafjLev is the reading on the stone. 
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KOI ol V€0)7TOLol V7T€p TOVTU)V €lcSlKaiOVO"0a)O"aV Kal KpLV€(rO(x)(TaV 7TpO? TOV<S 

avTnroiovfxivovs 
<ws av fiovktoVTai) /cat lyu) M-vrja-Lfia^os Kal ol lp,ol eKyovou awoTeLO-opLev eis 

TO 'ApTCtuSoS 

Xpvo-ovs 8«r^(tXtov5 k£aKocriovs 7revTr)KOVTa, Kal virkp tidv yevrjpaTtDV Kal twv 

Kap7T(i)V 

lav fir) Kapwevo- iDvrai Iv Ik€lvo)L rait erct cts ra 'AprctuSos biroa-ovovv XP^ 

crtov a£ta rj 1 Kat'ravra 
10 a7roS(i)0"op,€v, Kal tmv oiKo8op,r](p.d)T<i>v Kal <j>vT€vjndTit)v twv rrjs 'AprctuSos 

rj aXXo tl o ti av wotrjcrioo-LV 

oaov xpvatov a^ta rjt tyjv d£tav aTroSitio-ofiev, p-e^pt ^ oo-ov firj a7roSu>pcv cotcd 

rjiuv Iv 7rapaKaTa0r)Krji 

Tea)? av aVav a7roSa)p,€V. lav 8c ras Kwpuas rj tovs KXrjpovs rj twv aAAcov 

Tl TW VirOK€lfX€VUiV 

lav 6 /?ao"tA.cvs dcjycXrjTai rrji 'ApretuSi 8ta Mv^o-ip-a^ov, to xpvo-tov ovv to 

dp\alov tyjv TrapaKaTaO^Krjv 
tovs xiAtovs rpuxKoaiovs €lkoo-l7T€VT€ xpvo"ov<s avrol 7rapaxpf}/uLa aTroStixro- 

fl€V CIS TO 'ApT€/uSoS 

15 lyh) M-vrjo-t/jiaxo'S Kal ol Ifiol tKyovoi, ko\ twv oiKohop.rjp.aTwv Kal <f>VTevpd- 

T0)V Trjs 'AprcpiSos 
oo-ov av a£ia rji tyjv d£tav a7roSa)0"op,€v 7rapap(p?}p,a, Kal V7rcp tu)v yev^pdVwv 

Kal Tb)v Kaprrwv 
lav pjY) Kap7r€vau)VTai Iv Ik€lv(x>l rail Iret cts ra 'AprepiSos 07roo"ov av XP V " 

aiov a£ia rjt Kal Tavra 
a7ro8(«)0"OjU,€v, pe^pe, ^ oo"ov p,^ a7ro$u)p.ev Iotgj cv epoi eV Trapa(Ka)TaOrjKrj 

Kal Iv Tots epots ejcydvois 
loos av aVav aTroow/xcv eis tol Aprc/xtSos* Kat ^ 7rpa£is rctos av e£ ijpiov p-r^Tro) 

yLviyrai e^ctvat. 

I. Translation 

(Col. I) 

. . . Chaireas having made inquiry and afterwards An- 

tigonus awarded the estate to me. Whereas now the temple- 
wardens are demanding from me the gold lent on deposit and 
belonging to Artemis, but I have no funds wherewith to pay 
it to them, there are then the items of which the estate con- 
sists ; to wit, the villages named as follows: Tobalmoura, a 
village in the Sardian plain on the Hill of Ilus, and as appur- 
tenances thereto other villages also : Tandus', as it is called, 

1 For fji. 
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and Kombdilipia ; the rent payable by the said villages to the 

chiliarchy of Pytheus is fifty gold staters a year. 

There is also an allotment at Kinaroa near Tobalmoura. Its 
rent is three gold staters a year. There is also another village, 
Periasasostra, in the River District of Morstas ; its rent, payable 
to the chiliarchy of . . . arms, is fifty-seven gold staters a 
year. There is also in the River District of Morstas an allot- 
ment at Na[g]rioa; its rent, payable to the chiliarchy of Sagarius, 
son of Koreis, is three gold staters and four gold obols. There 
is also another village in the district of Attoudda called Ilus' 
village ; its rent is three gold staters and three gold obols. 
Now from all the villages, and from the allotments and the 
dwelling-plots thereto appertaining, and from the serfs with all 
their households and belongings, and from the wine-vessels and 
the dues rendered in money and in labor, and from the 
revenues of other kinds accruing from the villages and still 
more besides these, when the division took place, Pytheus and 
Adrastus received as their separate property a farmstead at 
Tobalmoura ; and outside the farmstead are the houses of the 
serfs and slaves, and two gardens requiring fifteen artabas of 
seed, and at Periasasostra dwelling-plots requiring three artabas 
of seed, and gardens requiring three artabas of seed, as well 
as the slaves dwelling at that place : at Tobalmoura, Ephesus, 
son of Adrastus; Kadoas, son of Adrastus; Heracleides, son 
of Beletras ; Tuius, son of Maneus the son of Calcus ; also 
those dwelling at Periasasostra, Kadoas son of Armanandes, 
Adrastus son of Maneus. . . . 

(Col. II) 

neither to me [nor to my heirs, nor ...]... nor to anyone 
else any longer the right of redemption. Should any person 
lay claim to any of the villages or of the allotments or to the 
other things here specified in writing, I and my heirs will act 
as warrantors and will oust the claimant. If, however, we 
shall fail so to act, or if we shall commit any breach of the 
contract hereby drawn up in respect to the villages and the 
allotments and the lands and all the slaves, these shall re- 
main the property of Artemis, and the temple-wardens shall 
on account of the same conduct legal proceedings and obtain 
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judgment against the claimants in any way that they may see 
fit ; and I Mnesimachus and my heirs will pay to the treasury 
of Artemis 2650 gold staters ; and on account of the produce 
and of the fruits, should the temple-wardens receive no fruits in 
that year, we will further pay to the treasury of Artemis such 
sum in gold as the same may be worth ; and the value of the 
buildings erected and of the lands brought under cultivation 
by Artemis, or of such other things as the temple-wardens may 
do, whatever the same may be worth in gold, we will pay; and 
so long as we shall not have paid, the debt shall constitute a 
deposit-loan owing by us till we shall have paid the whole 
amount. Should the king on account of Mnesimachus take 
away from Artemis the villages or the allotments or any of the 
other things mortgaged, then the principal in gold of the de- 
posit-loan, namely the 1325 gold staters, we ourselves — I Mnesi- 
machus and my heirs — will forthwith pay to the treasury of 
Artemis ; and the value of the buildings erected and of the lands 
brought under cultivation by Artemis, whatever they may be 
worth, we will pay forthwith ; and on account of the produce 
and the fruits, should they receive no fruits in that year, we 
will further pay to the treasury of Artemis such sum in gold 
as the same may be worth ; and so long as we shall not have 
paid, the debt shall constitute a deposit-loan owing by me and 
my heirs until we shall have paid the whole to the treasury of 
Artemis ; and so long as this still remains unpaid by us execu- 
tion shall be lawful. 

II. Character and Analysis of the Inscription 

Notwithstanding its fragmentary state there can be no doubt 
that our inscription contains a mortgage deed (<rvyypa<l>ri, 
II, 4) in the form of a sale subject to redemption (irpa<n<z iirl 
\vaei). The ponderous verbiage with its repetition of legal 
formulae, and the fact that the verbs relating to Mnesimachus 
and his heirs are always in the first person, show that this is no 
mere record or abstract, but a copy of the very document that 
Mnesimachus executed. 1 Four points mark it as a contract of 
Trpaais 67rl kvaec : 1) The limit fixed to the right of redemption 

1 <rvyypa<f>&, in Delphic inscriptions, denotes the original document, as distinct 
from copies. Cf. Curtius, Gesam. Abhandl. II, pp. 394, 408. 
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(II, 2); 2) The fact that the debt (II, 13, 14), being half of 
the sum due for breach of warranty (II, 8), must represent the 
price at which the lands were sold ; 3) The fact that the credi- 
tor Artemis (I, 3), since she exercises ownership over the lands 
conveyed (II, 10, 15), must also be the vendee ; 4) The fact that 
the debtor Mnesimachus (I, 3), since he warrants the title to 
these lands (II, 3, 4), must also be the vendor. These points 
can exist only where the mortgage is made in the form of a 
"sale subject to redemption " = irpaais iirl Xvcrei. Now, re- 
garded merely as a Greek mortgage of about 300 B.C., our 
text is unique; but as that of a sale subject to redemption 
it is, so to speak, doubly unique because it acquaints us with 
a form of mortgage of which no other specimen has yet been 
discovered. The only epigraphic form in which Greek mort- 
gages have hitherto been found is that of the small landmarks 
known as horoi (Harpocration, s.v. opos; Pollux, III, 85), 
which it was customary to set up on mortgaged lands as public 
records. While each horos gives only a brief notice of the 
mortgage, it may and often does refer to the original mortgage 
Q<Twyrypa<f>ri, avvBr\K7] or SiaO^fcrj') as having been deposited for 
safe-keeping with a third party or in some temple. 1 In the case 
of ordinary mortgage (v7ro0i]fcrj) the forms of syngraphai are 
known, not indeed from inscriptions or literature 2 — the syn- 
graphe in Dem. xxxv, 10, seems of doubtful authenticity — but 
from the papyri (instances in Mitteis-Wilcken, Grrundz. u. 
Chrestom. d. Papyruskunde, II, 2, 1912, pp. 273-284). In the 
case of sales subject to redemption no syngraphe has either 
survived in literature or been found in the papyri, doubtless 
because the place of irpaais €7rl \vaet, was filled in the Greco- 
Egyptian law of the Ptolemaic period by a somewhat similar 
legal device known as mprj iv iriaTet? Our inscription, then, is 

1 E.g., <rovyypd<p(os ras Kifiivas Tap 2u><pi\op (loan without mortgage), Michel, 
Recueil, No. 1362 B. ; 8ia0^Kas ras Kei/jJvas £p run tepwi rijs 'A<ppodlT7}s (dowry 
mortgage) ; ib. No. 1370 : Kara ras avvO^Kas ras irapa IIarpo0[(S^ri] (sale subject 
to redemption) ; I.G. XII, viii, 18. Cf. Mdofjuev atfr$ <pv\&TT€iv ras avvd-fjKas — 
Isocr. Trapez. 20, of a loan without mortgage. avvypa(f>^v birod-fiaris — Oxyr. 
Pap. VII. No. 1105, I. 3. 

2 Something can be learned from /. G. XII, vii, No. 515, concerning the laws 
that govern viroO^Kr}. 

3 Gerhard und Gradenwitz Philol. LXIII, 1904, pp. 498-583 ; E. Rabel, Sav. 
Ztschr. XXVIII, 1907, p. 355 ; for other references see A. B. Schwarz, Hypothek 
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the first deed, — syngraphe as distinct from mere horos — of 
7rpa<TL<z eirl \vaei, thus far discovered ; hence its extraordinary 
interest from a legal point of view. 

So much for the character of this document ; now for its 
analysis. While framed as a sale it is in fact a mortgage; and 
since its extant clauses resemble, both in substance and in 
arrangement, those of an ordinary Greek mortgage (v7rodi]Ki]}, 
there can be little doubt that the clauses missing in our text at 
the top of columns I and II must also have resembled the 
corresponding parts of an ordinary mortgage. This is the 
principle on which we have restored, not verbally, but in sub- 
stance, the missing clauses of our document. We give first a 
summary of a typical Greek mortgage, marking each clause 
with a letter which, in the subsequent analysis of our docu- 
ment, will mark its corresponding clauses. The parallels be- 
tween the typical document and ours may thus readily be 
traced. We have taken as typical the full papyrus text from 
Hermoupolis (153 a.d), first published by Vitelli (Atene e 
Roma, 1901, pp. 73 f.), and recently reprinted by Mitteis and 
Wilcken (op. tit. II, 2, 1912, pp. 273-275). The number of 
lines in each clause is given as they stand in this last publica- 
tion. Summary of Hermoupolis mortgage — A (10 lines): 
clause containing date and names of parties. B (5 lines) : 
statement of particulars — amount, duration, etc. — of loan for 
which mortgage is given. C (7 lines) : description of property 
mortgaged. D (14 lines) : granting clause, by which upon 
debtor's failure to repay loan with interest, immediate surrender 
of property is promised. E (4 lines) : clause of warranty. 
F (6 lines) : clause providing that, in event of loss of the prop- 
erty mortgaged, the debtor shall forthwith pay the full debt 
with interest, plus all expenses incurred by the creditor. 
G (3 lines) : clause authorizing execution (irpafys). 

The following facts are deducible from our document respect- 
ing the circumstances which led to its being made. Antigonus, 
whom we cannot hesitate to identify as the famous Macedonian 
general killed at Ipsus in 301, had awarded to Mnesimachus, 
probably one of his officers, a large landed estate situated in the 

und Hypallagma, 1911, p. 35, n. 2 to 4 ; and Wilcken und Mitteis, Grundzuge 
und Chrestomathie, 1912, II, i, p. 135 f. 
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satrapy of Lydia. In order, we may suppose, to secure working 
capital for this estate, Mnesimachus had borrowed 1325 gold 
staters as a deposit-loan (TrapafcaraOrjtcT]) from the treasury of 
the Sardian Artemis. On being summoned by her temple- 
wardens (yecoTToiai) to pay back this sum, Mnesimachus, unable 
to find the requisite cash, mortgages to the goddess, i.e. conveys 
to her by a sale subject to redemption (irpaaLS eirl \v<rei), the 
lands, slaves, etc., constituting the said estate. Our fragments 
are parts of a copy of this mortgage deed (<rv<yypa<f>r}). 

Analysis of the document: Col. I (part missing): The lines 
erased from the top of this column must have contained (A:) 
the date and names of the parties, Mnesimachus as grantor and 
the goddess Artemis as grantee ; (B:) a statement, of which the 
end only has survived in lines 1-3, as to the particulars of the 
loan of 1325 gold staters and as to Mnesimachus' ownership 
of the estate (o7/co?) conveyed. This statement must have re- 
cited (1) the making of the deposit-loan by the goddess; 
(2) when and how Mnesimachus had acquired the estate. The 
loss of this latter recital, of which we have in I, 1-2, only the 
last phrase, prevents our understanding Chaireas' inquiry in 
I, 1, the division (hialpeais) of I, 13, and the relation to the 
main estate of the farmstead (avXrf) in I, 14. 

Col. I (part preserved): Lines 1-3: This contains the end of 
the statement (B) above mentioned. Antigonus has awarded 
the estate to Mnesimachus. Since the latter cannot now repay 
the deposit-loan — the style here becomes elliptical, and the 
fact that Mnesimachus must convey the estate is merely implied 
in ovv — the properties included in the said estate are to be 
specified in detail. There follows (C:) a description of these 
properties (I, 4-18) in two parts. In the first part (I, 4-10) 
is a list of certain villages (/cm/lwu) and allotments (fc\r]poi) which 
are not absolutely owned by Mnesimachus. He holds them as 
tenant of the king (just as often in Persia to-day), subject 
in respect of each to a fixed rental (<£d/oo?) payable to the 
king, in whom remains vested what we should call the freehold 
or fee simple. Not only is the exact annual rental of each 
village and allotment specified, but also the chiliarchy or col- 
lection-district in which it is payable. The total rent-charge 
amounts to 116 staters 7 obols in gold. In the second part 
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(I, 11-18) are mentioned a few smaller pieces of land, about 
fourteen and a half acres in all (see below the note on vrropov, 
I, 15), and certain slaves, all of which property seems to have 
been absolutely owned by Mnesimachus. The value of these 
lands seems to have been less than half that of the above lease- 
hold fcojfJLat and /cXrjpoi (see below, p. 73). The facts here are not 
quite clear. We learn that in a certain division (hia(pe<n<f), the 
details of which are lost as above explained, two men, Pytheus 
and Adrastus, had received at Tobalmoura — one of Mnesima- 
chus' villages named in I, 4 — a farmstead or avkrj (see below, 
p. 76 f .), outside which were certain peasants' houses, plots of land, 
and slaves, enumerated by name. This farmstead may perhaps, 
as belonging to those two men, be excepted from the present 
conveyance, but we believe that before this date it had passed 
into the ownership of Mnesimachus, 1 through some dealings 
described in the lost beginning of this column, and that, with 
all the other items mentioned in I, 11-18, it is hereby ceded to 
the goddess. No rental being mentioned in connection with 
these latter items, we may infer that Mnesimachus owned them 
outright. 

Col. II {part missing) : The lines erased contained the end 
of the description of property (C:) above mentioned. This 
probably included no further lands, but only slaves. Then 
must have followed (D :) the granting clause, by which all 
the items described were conveyed to the goddess, in consider- 
ation of the 1325 gold staters previously advanced by her, 
with the proviso that Mnesimachus and his heirs might redeem 
within a fixed time, after which neither they nor any one else 
should have the right of redemption. The end of this proviso 
survives in II, 2. 

Col. II {part preserved) : Lines 2-12, besides the fragment 
of the above proviso, contain (E :) the clause of warranty 
(/3e/3awt><m) whereby Mnesimachus, for himself and his heirs, 
covenants to defend the goddess against eviction, and in the 

1 The x^p/a and oUirai of II, 5, which are among the things granted, refer 
to the items of I, 15-18, just as the Kufxcu and ic\r)poi of II, 5 refer to the items 
of I, 4-10. It seems likely then that the farmstead (atf\^) was also owned by 
Mnesimachus, for it is difficult to see why Pytheus and Adrastus should still have 
kept at Tobalmoura that one building only. 
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event of their failure to do so or of any other breach of cove- 
nant on their part, agrees to the following conditions : (1) All 
the items conveyed shall remain the property of the goddess ; 
that is, the right of Mnesimachus to redeem them shall be for- 
feited. (2) The temple-wardens shall control as they may 
see lit all legal proceedings taken against the evicting parties. 

(3) Mnesimachus or his heirs shall pay to the temple treasury 
2650 gold staters. This sum, equal to twice the purchase 
money (i.e. the deposit-loan), represents the poena dupli ex- 
acted from a vendor who allowed his vendee to be evicted. 

(4) Mnesimachus or his heirs shall indemnify the goddess for 
any income that she may lose in the year in which eviction 
shall have occurred, as well as for her outlays on buildings, 
plantations, etc., which the temple-wardens may have made 
while she was in possession. (5) The money due for these 
indemnities shall, until paid in full, be regarded as a deposit- 
loan owing by Mnesimachus and his heirs to the goddess. The 
reason for this provision, to be more fully explained below, is 
that by being clothed in the deposit form, these debts become 
equipped with a poena dupli. Next comes (F :) the clause pro- 
viding against contingent loss of the lands conveyed (II, 12-19). 
Apart from eviction through the fault of the grantor (already 
dealt with in II, 2-12), such loss could happen in one way 
only — through confiscation by the crown, which would cancel 
the goddess' title derived from Mnesimachus. The king, it 
should be remembered, still held the freehold of the more valu- 
able lands mentioned in I, 4-10. In the event of such confisca- 
tion, the following provisions take effect : (1) The principal 
of the deposit-loan shall at once become due and payable. 

(2) Mnesimachus or his heirs shall at once indemnify the god- 
dess for her outlays on buildings, etc., as well as for any income 
lost in the year in which confiscation shall have occurred. 

(3) All the above debts shall be regarded as deposit-loans 
owing to the goddess. Last of all comes (G :) the clause of 
execution (7rpa£*9, II, 19) providing that, until payment in full 
of all the debts above mentioned (Jxirav is to be supplied be- 
fore yevrjrai), the goddess may at any time levy execution on 
Mnesimachus or his heirs. Here ended this deed of irpavis 
iirl \vaei, as comparison with the typical mortgage shows. 
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The closeness with which our text corresponds to clauses C, E, 
F, and G of that mortgage justifies us in thinking that the 
missing text must have resembled its remaining clauses A, B, D. 
Hence, if our restoration as above given is in substance correct, 
the missing text can scarcely have occupied more than ten lines 
at the top of each column. 

III. Date of the Document 1 
The points bearing on the date of our document are as 
follows : (a) It deals with a Lydian estate which, at some time 
prior to that date, was awarded to Mnesimachus by Antigonus, 
king from 306 to 301 B.C. (b) The allotments of land (/cXrjpoi^) 
forming part of the estate are still owned by this same Mnesi- 
machus (I, 6, 8 ; II, 2, 5). (e) In tracing his title to the 
estate, the document mentions no grant or other event subse- 
quent to that award by Antigonus (I, 2). (d) At the date in 
question Lydia is governed by a king (II, 13). (e) The style 
of script is that of the end of the fourth century B.C. 

The inscription can scarcely have been composed after 301 
in the reign of Lysimachus, still less after 281 in that of Se- 
leucus, because it fails to mention any grant or confirmation 
by either of these kings of the allotments obtained from An- 
tigonus. As to such allotments in Asia Minor, we have only 
the meagre information found here and in 0. Gr.I. No. 229, 11. 
100-102 (about 240 B.C.). But, though we lack direct evidence 
respecting their tenure, we may safely assume that it was sim- 
ilar to that of the /cXrjpot granted in Macedonia by Philip, 
Alexander, and their successor, Cassander (Syll. No. 178, about 
300 B.C.), and in Egypt by the early Ptolemies. When a 
change of dynasty took place in Macedonia, the new king had 
the right to resume possession of all tcXfjpoc given by his prede- 
cessors (Rostowzew, U.K., p. 252); and in Egypt, even with- 
out dynastic change, the early Ptolemaic tcXrjpoi reverted to the 
crown domain on the death of the king who had given them 
(jb. p. 11 ; Meyer, Das Heerwesen der Ptolemaer, p. 41). Thus, 
1 We advisedly do not say "date of this inscription," because there is the 
obvious possibility that the document was not carved on the wall of the temple 
until five or ten years after it was drawn up, at a time when the period of re- 
demption had expired and it was thus no longer a mere mortgage but an actual 
title-deed. 
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both in Macedonia and in Egypt, the owner of an allot- 
ment could not keep it after a change of dynasty, unless the 
new king confirmed his title. The same rule doubtless ap- 
plied to allotments in Asia Minor. Our /cXrjpoc, awarded to 
their owner by Antigonus, who was the head of a new dynasty, 
must also have been granted or confirmed by him to that owner ; 
and having been so granted or confirmed, they could not still 
have been held by the same owner, under Lysimachus, who 
succeeded Antigonus as the head of another new dynasty, with- 
out a fresh confirmatory grant from Lysimachus. Had such a 
grant been made by Lysimachus it could scarcely have failed 
to be mentioned in our document, the foregoing analysis of 
which will have shown that there was no place other than I, 2 
where such mention could have been inserted. The clause 
ending in I, 2 summarized, down to the date of the document, 
the recent events affecting the title to the estate, and the com- 
prehensive word A afterwards ' (ycrrepov) implies that this series 
of events had closed with Antigonus' award. Thus the silence 
of our document respecting any confirmatory grant to Mnesi- 
machus of the fcXfjpot, obtained by him from Antigonus raises 
a strong presumption that, when it was composed, Antigonus 
was still ruler of Sardes, that the king of II, 13 was he, and 
that the document must be dated not only before his death in 
301, but before 303, when Sardes and its surrounding country 
(though not its citadel, Diod. XX, 107, 5) passed out of his 
control. Any argument from silence, like that here stated, 
must be somewhat unconvincing, especially in the case of a 
document having so rough a style as ours, and such anacolutha 
as that in I, 3-4. Some scholars may therefore prefer to take 
6 ftaaiXeik as referring to Lysimachus, and to place the date as 
late as 301-281. To us, however, it appears safer, in view of 
the above argument, to date our document before 303 B.C. 1 

Now prior to 303 B.C. there are two periods which the refer- 
ence to " the king " compels us to exclude from consideration. 
From 322 to 317 there were two kings, Philip and Alexander, 

1 Professor Eduard Meyer, in a letter which he very kindly wrote us concern- 
ing the date, was inclined to place the inscription about 300 B.C., and to under- 
stand 6 pavikete as Lysimachus. Sir W. Kamsay was at first inclined to give 
an even later date, but now prefers our view. 
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who were always referred to as ol fiacriXefc (Diod. XVIII, 36, 
6 ; 39, 7 [322 B.C.]; XIX, 12, 1 [317 B.C.] and passim; and 
in inscriptions, e.g., Michel, No. 363, 11. 7, 27). From 311 to 
306 there was in Lydia no king at all, for after the killing of 
Alexander in 311 (Diod. XIX, 105, 3), Antigonus, though 
king in all but name (Diod. XIX, 105, 1 ; Haussoullier, Etudes 
sur Vhist. de Milet et du Didy melon, p. 17), did not assume the 
royal title until 306. 

Thus there remain three periods only, from the Macedonian 
conquest of Lydia in 333 down to 303, in which " the king " 
could have been mentioned. In 333-323 he would have been 
Alexander the Great, in 317-311 Alexander the son of Roxane, 
in 306-303 Antigonus. In which of these three periods must 
our document be placed ? 

It can scarcely be dated before 323, because Antigonus, who 
was satrap of Phrygia till that year (Ait. I, 29, 3 ; Curt. IV, 
1, 35, who says Antigonus, praetor Alexandria Lydiae praeerat is 
mistaken), could not well before then have made awards in 
Lydia, which Avas governed by its own satraps, Asander (Arr. 
1, 17, 7) and Menander (Arr. Ill, 6, 7 ; VII, 23, 1). Moreover, 
the right of rendering an award or arbitral decision (jeTriKpiai^, 
when exercised by a single individual, appears to have been a 
royal prerogative (e.g., it was exercised by Alexander the Great, 
O.a.I. No. 2,1. 28; by Antigonus, Syll. No. 177, 1. 50) ; so 
that during the lifetime of Alexander the Great it seems im- 
possible, not only that Antigonus as satrap of Phrygia should 
have interfered in Lydian affairs, but that he should have 
rendered any award of the kind mentioned in I, 2. The use 
at so early a date as 323 of our theta with short crossbar would 
also have been impossible. 1 

Again, our document cannot well belong to the period 317- 
311, during the reign of the boy Alexander, because Lydia, while 
in theory subject to him, had in fact no king to whom the 
reference in II, 13 could have applied. In 319 Antigonus had 

1 In 326 b.c. (Syll. 2 No. 155 = Syll. 1 No. 114) this theta perhaps occurs ; but 
this is doubtful. So is also the use of in Syll. No. 177 (dating also from the 
reign of Antigonus, about 303 b.c). Dittenberger gives 0, but Le Bas-Wad- 
dington, Ins. cVAsie Min. Ill, 86, gives in every case O. In I. G. XII, 2, No. 526 
(date about 301 b.c.) we have 0, though Dittenberger, O.G.I. No. 8, gives©; 
cf. also O.G.I. No. 18, note, and No. 13. 
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occupied Lydia and had driven out its satrap Clitus (Diod. 
XVIII, 52, 5) ; in 318 he had been recognized as an open rebel ; 
in 316 Alexander and his mother were imprisoned (Diod. XIX, 
52, 4). The authority in Lydia of the child king was thus so 
shadowy that a Lydian document drawn up between 317 and 
311 could not have ascribed to him, as does ours, the power of 
confiscating lands not only from Mnesimachus, but from the 
rich temple of the Sardian Artemis. Such powers of confisca- 
tion can have been possessed only by a strong king such as 
Antigonus was in and after 306. 

It is then in the third of the periods above mentioned, 306- 
303 B.C., that we place the date of our document. 

When the award to Mnesimachus took place, probably be- 
tween 311 or even earlier and 306, we may suppose that Antig- 
onus, though exercising powers virtually royal, had not yet 
become king. He is, therefore, mentioned without title in I, 2. 
When, on the other hand, our document wa*s composed, we 
must assume that he had the royal title, and hence was referred 
to as 6 /3a<n\ei>?. This distinction exactly corresponds to that 
drawn in Syll. No. 169 (about 306 B.C.), where in 1. 9 Antig- 
onus appears without royal title because he did not then bear 
it, but becomes 6 fiaaiXevs in 1. 24, because by that time he had 
assumed it. 1 From the possession of fc\f)poi ( = soldiers' allot- 
ments) by Mnesimachus, and from the probable identity of the 
Pytheus of I, 14 with the chiliarch of I, 5, we may infer that 
Mnesimachus, Pytheus, and Adrastus were officers who had 
fought for Antigonus, and whom he rewarded (cf. Diod. XVIII, 
50, 5) with gifts of Lydian land soon after 311, when he be- 
came complete master of all Asia (Diod. XIX, 105, 1). If, after 
Mnesimachus thus obtained this estate in 311 or after, though 
it may have been earlier, we allow a period of from seven to 
three years in which we suppose him to have borrowed the 1325 
gold staters, to have spent them, and finally to have made this 
mortgage, we find that all these facts agree well with the date 
306-303. The upper limit, 306, seems to us certain ; the lower 
limit, 303, is, as above explained, less satisfactory, because rest- 
ing on mere negative evidence. 

1 In later inscriptions after his death Antigonus also appears without the 
king's title ; cf. O.G.I. No. 223,22 ; Syll. No. 197, 17, 28. 
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The epigraphic style and the spelling, though not inconsistent 
with a somewhat later dating, agree perfectly with our date 
306-303. It is just at the end of the fourth century B.C. that 
we find the theta with short crossbar beginning to appear (cf . L Gr. 
XII, ii, No. 526), while the small round omikron, the small open 
omega, the pi with one short leg, and the sigma with nearly 
horizontal bars are likewise characteristic of this period. Its 
beautiful execution marks our inscription as belonging to the 
golden age of Greek epigraphy about 300 B.C. In spelling 
there are points of resemblance to Syll. No. 177 (about 303 
B.C.), e.g., fX7]6evl (II, 2), which however is a common Hellen- 
istic form, and XrjTovpytfcov (I, 12). This latter spelling is 
said by Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grram. der Att. Ins. p. 37, n. 
198, to be in Attic inscriptions a mark of fourth century date, 
but a third century instance at Pergamum (Ins. v. Pergamon, 
No. 40, 1. 15) and a second century example in Ins. von Magnesia^ 
No. 98, 11. 17, 58 show that this rule does not hold good in 
Asia Minor. The spelling then gives no clue to the date. 

IV. The Goddess Artemis 

The frequent mention of Artemis in our inscription was the 
first evidence that the temple in which it is engraved was dedi- 
cated to her (H. C. Butler, First Report, A.J. A. XIV, 1910, p. 
408). Radet (CybSbe, p. 63) had suggested that this might be 
the case, but in the absence of direct evidence, Curtius' 6 Temple 
of Cybele ' (Abhand. d. Berl. Akad. 1872, p. 87, Plate vi) was 
until 1910 the title usually given to the two columns by the 
Pactolus. Since Artemis bore also the names Cybebe and Meter 
(Strabo, X, 3, 15; Hesych. s.v. Kvfirifirf), we may identify our 
temple — or rather its sacred precinct, for the building now in 
ruins can scarcely be earlier than 400 B.C. — with the ipbv 
iTTixcoptris deov Kv/3r}l3r)<; (Herod. V, 102) burnt by the Milesians 
and Athenians in 499 B.C., with the Mrjrpcx; lepov (Plut. Them. 
31) visited about thirty years later by Themistocles, and with 
the abode of the Earth Mother, near the Pactolus, to which 
Sophocles alludes (Ya ... a rbv fieyav Ua/cr&Xbv evxpvcrov 
ve'fjLeis . . . fjidrep ttotvC, Philoci. 394-395). 

Of the few references in literature to our goddess under the 
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name Artemis, none is much earlier than 400 B.C. Diogenes, a 
contemporary of Xenophon, mentions TficoXtav 6eov . . ."Aprefiiv 
(Nauck, F.T.Gr. 2 p. 777), and 'Apre/uSo? ^gj/aoV in Xenophon 
{Anab. I, 6, 7) probably describes, as Radet has suggested, the 
altar of our temple (Radet, op. cit. pp. 53-58). According to 
Tacitus {Ann. Ill, 63) the city of Sardes in 22 a.d. petitioned 
the emperor respecting the right of asylum enjoyed by her god- 
dess Artemis. 

In inscriptions the earlier names, Cybebe, Cybele, etc., have 
thus far not been found. The name Artemis appears in a 
slightly different form with i instead of e as in Timotheus, 
Persae, 1. 172, ( v A/m/u?) in the Lydian inscription, far older 
than our present one, which Dr. Littmann is shortly to publish 
(see Second Report, A.J. A. XV, 1911, pp. 448, 458). Ours is, 
however, the earliest Greek inscription in which the Sardian 
Artemis is mentioned. The next in age, 0. Gr.I. No. 225 (about 
250 B.C.) provides (1. 29) that a stele shall be set up at Sardes 
iv tg> lep5> tt)? 'AprefuSos. Then we have an inscription of 
Roman date in honor of the priestess of "Apre/iis ^aphuavrj 
{C.I.Gr. 3459). Lastly, some Greek inscriptions of imperial 
times, found in 1911 and to be published in our next article, 
mention the cult r?)? deov or tyjs 'Apre/uSo?, and one of them, 
dated by the name of the proconsul, proves that this cult was 
flourishing in the second quarter of the second century a.d. 
These citations from books and inscriptions tend to show that 
the names Cybele, Meter, etc., were not used after the fifth 
century B.C., and that thereafter the name Artemis, used by 
Lydians as well as by Greeks, came to be the only one borne by 
the Sardian goddess. 

We have purposely omitted from our citations the passages 
from Berosus and Pausanias, which in Radet's opinion {op. cit. 
p. 96) refer to our goddess, but of which one only, that of 
Berosus, is definitely connected with Sardes. Berosus (fr. 16, 
F.H.Q-. II, p. 508 f.) records the erection at Sardes about 390 
B.C. of an image of Anahita. Radet {op. cit. p. 65) believes 
that this erection took place in our temple, and that the cult of 
Anahita had been introduced there so long before 390 that the 
Sardian goddess had by that time become completely merged 
in the Persian. While it cannot be doubted that the very 
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name of the goddess, Artemis Anaitis, or "the Persian" 
Artemis, points to a fusion of the Persian Anahita with the 
Lydian Artemis at certain places such as Hypaepa, Hierocae- 
sareia (Paus. V, 27, 5) and Philadelphia (C. 1. G. 3424 ; cf. Paris 
in B. 0. H. VIII, 1884, p. 376) we feel that as to Sardes the 
theory of such syncretism must be received with caution. The 
facts thus far known as to the cult of our Artemis, to be more 
fully dealt with in our next article, do not, so far as they go, 
tend to support Radet's view. Hence we do not think it 
probable that the image of Anahita, erected according to 
Berosus by Artaxerxes II, had any connection with the cult- 
image of our goddess. 

V. The Proper Names 

The proper names in the inscription, many of which are 
peculiar to Lydia and Asia Minor, are of such philological 
importance to the students of the languages of Asia Minor, and 
especially of Lydia, that it seems wise to discuss them together, 
rather than in the commentary line by line. 

The personal names in the inscrip- The names of villages or 

tions are : districts are : 

*A fyao-ros (I, 14, 17, 18) 'ArrovSSa (I, 10) 

'AvTtyovos (I, 2) *l\ov KUfjurj (I, 10) 

Apfjiavav&rjs (I, 18) *l\ov opos (I, 4) 

BeAerpas (I, 17) Kivapoa (I, 6) 

"E<£ecros (I, 17) Ko/Kjff&Awria (I, 5) 

UpaicXctSiys (I, 17) Mopcrrov *YSa>p (I, 7, 8) 

KaSoas (I, 18) Na[y]pioa (I, 9) 

KatKos (I, 18) ncpiao-ao-axTTpa (I, 7, 18) 

Kopcts (I, 9) 2ap8tavov 7rc8tW (I, 4) 

Maveos (I, 18) TavSov (I, 5) 

MvrjaLfJuixos (II, 7, IS, 15) TofiaXfxovpa (I, 4, 6, 17) 
n^cos (I, 5, 14) 
Sayaptos (I, 9) 
Tmos (I, 18) 
Xatpeas (I, 1) 

Note. — Accents and breathings are omitted in the native names, except 
where there is no doubt and the name is already known. 
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"ASpao-Tos. — This Asia Minor name is especially common 
in Phrygia and is known in Lydia (cf. P.W., s.v. ; and 
Roscher, Lexicon s.v.; Judeich, Altertiimer von Hierapolis, p. 
95, No. 64; p. 104, No. 95; C.I. G. Nos. 2824, 3140, 3216, etc.). 
According to Ramsay (CB. I, p. 169) the name is old Phrygian. 
There was a goddess Meter Adrastos (cf. B.C.H. XI, 1887, 
p. 349) and at Attoudda were held games, called 'ASpdarrja, 
which Ramsay interprets to mean in honor of Meter Adrastos, 
rather than games named after their founder Adrastus (cf. 
Radet, B.C.H. XIV, 1890, p. 239). An agonothete Adrastus 
is mentioned in an inscription of Attoudda (cf. Ramsay, 
O.B. p. 183). On coins of Phrygia and Lydia we have Adras- 
teia nursing the infant Zeus (cf. Head, Historia Numorum 2 , 
pp. 661, 667; Ramsay, O.B. p. 432). Adrasteia is a nymph 
on Mt. Ida, and a name of Cybele at Cyzicus, where there 
was a mountain and also a sanctuary of Adrasteia (cf . Ramsay, 
O.B. p. 170; Preller-Robert, Gr. Myth. I, p. 134; Hasluck, 
Cyzicus, pp. 48, 220 ; Strabo, 575, 588). Strabo (588) men- 
tions a place Adrasteia in Mysia named from King Adrastus, 
who first founded a sanctuary of Nemesis (cf. Hasluck, 
Cyzicus, p. 95). The name Adrastus occurs in Cyprus also 
(Dittenberger, 0. Gr. I. No. 583). In Greece the name is 
well known, especially at Argos, and the epithet of Nemesis, 
Adrasteia, was interpreted as a Greek word meaning " inevi- 
table." But probably in origin Adrastus is non-Greek (Pos- 
nansky, Brest. Abh. No. 5, 1887 ; but cf. G. G.A. 1890, p. 357). 
Adra-, (whether Semitic or Lydian) is found in Adramytes, son 
of the Lydian Alyattes ; in Adramyttis, an island near Lycia; 
in Adramyteion which according to Stephanus (s.v.) was de- 
rived from a Lydian (rbv yap "Eppcova AvSol "ASpapw koXovctl 
<&pvyuTTi). Schulze (Z. f. vergl. Spr. XXXIII, p. 367) rightly 
compares the Thracian "Avhpaftvs (J. G. Ill, 2565a), and there 
are many resemblances between Lydian and Thracian names. 
Others compare Adramyteion with Semitic Hadrumetum, Hadh- 
ramaut, Hazormaveth. But probably the name Adrastus came 
into Lydia from Phrygia, since Herodotus (I, 35 f.) tells the 
story of a Phrygian nobleman Adrastus, who came to Croesus 
and was purified by him from the pollution of murder (cf. P. W., 
s.v., Adrastos ; Schubert, Geschichte der Konige von Lydien, 
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pp. 81 f . ; cf. also Diodorus, IX, 29). We know one famous 
Lydian Adrastus from Pausanias (VII, 6, 6), who says that he 
died in the Lamian War fighting on the side of Athens against 
Leonnatus (322 B.C.). He was important enough to have a 
statue of bronze erected for him by the Lydians before the 
temple of the Persian Artemis, probably at Hierocaesareia (cf., 
however, Radct, CybSbS, p. 57, who favors Sardes ; cf . Reinach, 
R. Hist. Rel. LXI, 1910, pp. 361 f.). Since the name is rare 
in Lydia and the Adrastus of 1. 14 must also have been an 
important person, there is a bare possibility that this is our 
Adrastus, and that the i^aiprjfia which Adrastus and Pytheus 
may have received before 322 B.C. had passed into the pos- 
session of Mnesimachus (see above, p. 20). "Ec^eo-os 'ASpdo-rov 
and KaSoas 'ASpdarov in Col. I, 1. 17, cannot have been 
sons of the Adrastus of I, 1. 14, although they also lived 
at Tobalmoura, where Adrastus and Pytheus had received 
an av\r) ; and the Adrastus, son of Maneus of Periasasostra, 
mentioned in 1. 18, is undoubtedly another person. These 
are olicerai or slaves with native names, the father's name 
being given as in many of the slaves' names in B.C.H. XV, 
1891, p. 365. 

'Avtljovos. — King 306-301 B.C., made overseer of Asia 
Minor and satrap of Phrygia by Alexander soon after 333 B.C.; 
cf. discussion of the date of the inscription, pp. 22-25. 

ApfJLavavSrjs . — This is a compound name of the common 
Lycian type, Ap/JLa-vavSrjs ; cf. Lycian Ap/Aa-Sain/MS, Ap/Aa-irca? 
(Reisen in Lykien, II, 132, 126), A/o/ta-Sa? (coin of Phaselis in 
Waddington Collection ; cf . also Carian Ap/io-tcoScotca in Fick, 
Vorgr. Ortsnamen, p. 80, B.C.H. V, 1881, p. 109); Epp,a- 
Bavva^ EpfjLa-SaTTifJics (Reisen, I, 51 : 23, 39, 30 ; II, 95, 148) ; 
Epfia-Sopias (B.C.H. X, 41); E/o/Aa-7rro?, E/o/Aa-7T£a?, Ep/xa- 
paXos (Reisen, I, 84) ; Epfxa-tcra^, Ep/jLa-fcoras (Reisen, II, 15, 
102; C.I.Gr. 4255); E/o/-ta-To[/6]op£?, Ep/xa-povs, Ep/JLa-povv8i<;, 
E/o/ta-o-aXa? (C.I. Gr. 4303 h, 2) ; E/o/ta-fS?;? (Reisen, II, p. 2, n. 
4); Ep/xa-ara (also Ap^a-<Tra,Reisen,\\, No. 223; Lanckoronski, 
Pisidien, II, Nos. 157, 170), nasalized Eppav-Soas (Reisen, I, 7 ; 
II, p. 2, n. 4, Ep/xavSr]^; Jh. Oest. Arch. I. II, pp. 62 f.); Epfiav- 
Sifiaac^ (Reisen, II, 88); Ep/jiev-8a8c<; (C.I. a. 4315 f.) ; cf. 
Kretschmer, p. 361, and T.A.M. index. In Lycian (T. A. M. 121) 
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we have ernirae-neni, which in Greek would be epna-vqvis, 1 ap/xa* 
viyvis, like Hepire-vrivLS, and Cilician TeSi-vrjvis. The -77- (gen- 
erally unknown in Lycian) is by compensation for the loss 
of the nasal in the vowel?. Neni is a term of relationship, 
and Mr. Arkwright thinks it means parent, either father or 
mother (gender being unknown in Lycian). Cf. the " Lallna- 
men " nana, nanna, etc., in Kretschmer, pp. 341 f ., which proba- 
bly refer to the mother-goddess. The use of divine names as 
personal proper names in Asia Minor is well known (cf . Kretsch- 
mer, p. 200, note; p. 355; Sittig, De Grraecorum Nominibus 
Theophoris, 1911). From the same root ne with neni is de- 
rived another word, ne-ti, which Mr. Arkwright thinks is 
synonymous (cf. T.A.M. 48). Neti is probably dative from 
nete, which in Greek would be vev8r)<; or vav8r)<; (the ending 
avSrjs, so common in Asia Minor, as in iLapodvSrjs, 'Apodv8r)<;, 
cf. Robinson, A.J.A. IX, 1905, p. 317, is similar). There- 
fore Lydian Apfxa-vavS^ is probably synonymous with Lycian 
ermmeneni. With it are probably connected ApfxovvavLs (from 
Cibyra, B.C.IT. XIII, 1889, p. 340; Sterrett, Papers of the 
Amer. School at Athens, II, No. 34, Ac/xov Naw? ; Ramsay, 
C.B. p. 270, Al/xovvavis, though he admits the probability of 
ApfjLov-vavis). Possibly Ep/xa-, Apfxa- may represent Hermes, 
in which case "parent of Hermes" or " Hermes = father" would 
be a divine name, an indirect equivalent for Zeus or the native 
god selected as equivalent to him. Greek names derived from 
Hermes are common in Lycian (cf. Kretschmer, p. 361). Cf., 
also, Pisidian Apixa-o-ra, Ep/xa-ara, E/o/ta-io? ; Cilician Ap/xa- 
/Oft)z>£a?, and Carian Epfxa-7ri<;. The resemblance of the name 
Armanae (cp. P.W., s.v.) to Armanandes may be only acci- 
dental. 

BeXeT/oo? or BeXeT^a?. — This is probably a Lydian name, 
but influenced by the Semitic Bala- or Baal, the Assyrian- 
Babylonian form being Belu, Bel. We know certainly that 
later there were Semites at or near Sardes (cf. Josephus, XIV, 
10, 17, and 24 ; XVI, 6, 6) ; and probably in early days there 

1 Some of the names beginning with Epp- belong to a different root (hrmm-) 
as 'E/o/A-oas (T.A.M. 35, 10), and possibly 'Epn-ias. This is for an older zrmm. 
So we find ZepnowdLs, as well as f Epfu>w8is. The root is probably 'Epfit-, while 
the other is 'E/)/*e- or 'Epfia-. Cf . Cilician Tpoico-fapixas. 
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was some Semitic influence (Kretschmer, pp. 386 f . ; Thraemer, 
Pergamos, pp. 343 f.). Hall (The Oldest Civilization of Grreece, 
p. 173, n. 1) thinks that Sardians of Lydia and not Sardinians 
served as mercenaries in Palestine in the fifteenth century B.C. 
(cf . also Maspero, Hist, Anc. des peuples de V Orient, p. 261 ; 
B. M. Anc. VIII, 1906, p. 11 ; Reinach, B. Arch. XV, 1910, 
pp. 48, 61, thinks they settled in Sardinia). Herodotus (I, 7) 
names Belus and Ninus as ancestors of the Heraclidae who ruled 
in Lydia. So Niebuhr, Kiepert (Lehrbuch der alten Greographie, 
p. 112), and others thought that the Lydians were Semitic, and 
that the Heraclidae were a Semitic dynasty overthrown by 
Gyges (cf. Kretschmer, pp. 384 f.), though Radet (La Lydie, 
pp. 58 f.) considers the Heraclidae Maeonians. Beletras is 
probably to be connected with the name of the Assyrian king, 
Beletaras (cf . also Belitaras the name of the servant of Parysatis, 
cf. P.W., s.v., and Plutarch, Artax. 19). Beleus, also king of 
Assyria, Belesys ruler of Syria and Assyria (Xen. Anab. I, 4, 
10 ; VII, 8, 25), Beltra near Ecbatana, given in the Tabula 
Peutingeriana, Belte in Phrygia, and the goddess Belela (cf. 
Syll., No. 739, 6), may have the same root (on Beltra cf. 
Tomaschek, Sitzb. d. Wien. Akad. CII, 1883, pp. 147 f., for 
Belte cf. Hesychius, s.v.). Possibly we should compare also 
the Thracian Belesarius (Tomaschek, II, 12), which might be 
from Beletarios or Beletros. 1 The ending, tra or tros or tras, 
is rather rare in Thracian names, as well as in Asia Minor (cf. 
Mucatra, Aulutra ; cf. Kretschmer, p. 331). We must also not 
forget the possibility that Bala- and Bele- may have a connec- 
tion with the Sanskrit bala-m, meaning strength, and with the 
Phrygian fiaXrjv = king (cf. Bal-bura), and with the epithet 
BaX^o? applied to Zeus in Bithynia (cf. Ath. Mitt. XIX, 1894, p. 
373; Kretschmer, p. 242; cf. also Macedonian Baloion, Balacrus 
(Diod. XVIII, 22, 1 ; Ins. B. M. IV, p. 99), Baleinus (Kret- 
schmer, p. 203). In Pamphylia we have Balus (Lanckoronski, 

1 Beletros is certainly not Lycian, since Mr. Arkwright informs us that no 
Lycian word begins with a pure B, and this is generally true for all Southern 
Asia Minor. The few apparent exceptions are corrupt or foreign. Babas, Bas, 
etc., are Bithynian, Phrygian, and Lycaonian, straggling over into Northern 
Pisidia. Beithys is Thracian, and Balas Macedonian (J.H. S. VIII, 1887, p. 368). 
B before I, r is for M (Blaundos for Mlaundos), but it is unlikely that Beletros 
comes from Bletros for Mletros. 
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op. cit. I, No. 98), and in Lycia Bouloubasis (Petersen, Reisen, 
II, Nos. 227-228). 

v E0ecro9 is already well known as a proper name, and the 
city Ephesus was named after a hero Ephesus according to Paus. 
VII, 2, 7 (cf. P. W. ,$.*;.), or after a Lydian Amazon Ephesus 
according to Etym. Mag., s.v. "Ec^eo-o? occurs in another in- 
scription discovered at Sardes as the name of a cook, and we 
know from the Etym. Mag., s.v. v E<£ecro? and Acurk, that some 
thought Ephesus received its name from a hotel-keeper named 
Ephesus. On the importance of the Lydian KaTnjkot,, who were 
often powerful chiefs, cf . Radet, R. Et. Anc. VIII, 1906, pp. 15, 16. 

'Hpa/cXeiSr]?. — This, though a common name in Greece, is 
also well known in Lydia. Heracles played an important role in 
Lydia as ancestor of the Lydian kings, and is represented with 
the bow on a brick from Sardes (cf. K.P. II, Nos. 40, 65, 66, 
67, 68, 69; Radet, CybebS, p. 34 and pi. I; Schubert, op. cit. 
p. 5). The legend of Omphale was localized by some at 
Sardes (cf. Friedlander, Herakles, Phil. Unters. XIX, 1907, 
p. 77 ; Wilamowitz, Herakles, 2 I, 77), and a head of Heracles is 
a common type on coins of Sardes (cf. Head, Hist. Num. 2 
p. 656). One of the Lydian dynasties was that of the Hera- 
clidae (cf. Her. I, 7, and Radet, La Lydie, pp. 58 f.). The 
name Heracleides appears on Sardian coins before 133 B.C. (cf. 
Brit. Mas. Cat. of Coins, Lydia), and frequently in Lydia (cf. 
Buresch, Aus Lydien, p. 85; K.P. Nos. 20, 21, 96, 131, 141, 
170 ; II, Nos. 5, 156, 168, 221). Heracleides is a common name 
in Asia Minor as well as in Greece (cf . also Friedlander, op. cit. 
p. 160), and connected with Heracles; but the name of his 
father, Beletros or Beletras, is probably peculiar to Lydia and 
Asia Minor, as we have seen. It is natural in a city where 
Greeks and Orientals lived, as often to-day in Asia Minor, that 
a family originally Lydian should adopt a Greek-sounding name. 
So, to cite only one instance, Pythius is the grecized Lydian 
son of Atys, a pure Lydian name (cf. below s. Pytheus, and 
Ramsay, C.B. p. 418). 

KaSoa?. — This is chiefly a Pisidian and Phrygian name, 
connected with the towns Kadyanda and Kadoi (cf. Buresch, 
op. cit. pp. 156 f., p. 164 note; Ramsay, C.B. passim; cf. also 
Cilician KaSa?, KaSt?, KaSea?, KaSaSrjvcs). But it is also old 
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Lydian, Kadys (Phrygian Kotys, also a Lydian son of Manes, 
cf . Her. IV, 45 ; in Thrace cf . Tomaschek, Thraker, II, 2, 50 ; 
and Kretschmer, p. 202; Diod. XVI, 34, XXX, 3; cf. also 
Ramsay, H.Gr. p. 147). The ethnic from Kadoi is KaSorjvos. 
So the proper form is KaSofoc or KaSot, KaSo/rou? or Ka&w, or 
KaSu?, hence the personal name KaSoua?, i.e. KaSo/ra? found 
on the southern Phrygo-Pisidian frontier (cf. Ramsay, O.B. 
p. 314 ; O.I. a. 3956 d). In Sterrett, op. eit. Ill, Nos. 63, 128, 
we have KaSa?; No. 296, we have KaSea?, in B.O.H. II, 1878, 
p. 248, from Phrygia KaSao?, in /. #. II, 5, 1328 c, p. 307, 
KaSou? along with other Phrygian and Lydian names; in O.IQ-. 
4367 (Termessus) KaSoua? bears the same relation to KaSaua? 
in J. U.S. VIII, 1887, p. 245, as KaSvavSa = KaSovavSa does to 
KaSavavSa (cf. Arkwright, Jk. Oest. Arch. I. II, 1899, p. 57 ; 
cf. KaSaovas in Ramsay, H.Gr. p. 307, both near Tefeni). 
Kadouidas occurs in Diog. Laer. I, 8, as king of Scythia. But 
the name is a good Lydian name, since the son of Alyattes was 
KaSu?, who ruled Lydia with his twin brother Ardys, and the 
father of Sadyattes was KaSvs (cf. F.H. a. Ill, p. 383 = Nico- 
laus Darnascenus, fr. 49). The root, then, is KaSv- or KaSa/r- 
or KaSo/r-. The root KaSu- occurs also in K.a&VLrj near Magnesia 
on the Maeander (cf. Kern, Ins. v. Magn. 113, 23) and KaSua^Sa, 
but possibly there was also a variant KaS-, which is found in 
KaS/io? and KaSrjva (cf. Fick, op. cit. p. 24). In Pisidian ou is 
often written for f. From the root KaSv- is derived the name 
of the Lycian town Ka$vav8a (Lycian Kadawati), from forms 
*Kadawa = KaSavas, and *Kaduwa = KaSua?, KaSoas. 1 The 
ending -oas is common in Asia Minor, cf. Opramoas (Ramsay, 
O.B. p. 269), Nalagloas (Dittenberger, 0. G.I. No. 751), Kidra- 
moas (Sterrett, op. eit. II, p. 44, 1. 30), Nannamoas (Kret- 
schmer, p. 342, others in moas, ibid. p. 333), Sisamoas (Ramsay, 
E.P. p. 30). In Lydia we have Menoas in K.P. I, No. 141, 

1 The Lycian suffix -ati, -eti, -nti (= vda) forms collectives. Ka5uai/5a would 
be the people or race of Ka5auas. Mr. Arkwright compares the McCadavishes 
in Scotland. It is remarkable that several places ending in -vda have no dis- 
coverable regular town, but various small ruins between which it would be hard 
to decide, e.g. Aloanda, Tuinda, Trebenda, Kalynda in and near Lycia. At 
Kadyanda itself the city is late, and there are various scattered groups of early 
tombs. So Mr. Arkwright thinks the suffix originally applied to a district, not a 
town, cf. Yeyifav) Uddavdos in Hierocles. 
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and the Persian name Bagoas in K.P. II, No. 10; Diod. XVII, 
39. The Greek name KaSo? from kclSos = urn (cf. 0. G.I. 770; 
Archiv fur Rel. XIV, 1911, p. 145) must not be confused with 
KaSoa?. 

Kelt/cos. — This name needs no comment, since it is the 
name also of the well-known Lydian and Mysian river, which 
figures so often on coins of Pergamum and of towns in the valley 
of the Caicus (cf. Head, Hist. Num. 2 pp. 536, 647, 658). Kdeiieo* 
occurs as a proper name in K.P. II, No. 208; Frankel, Ins. v. 
Pergamon, No. 374 A ; Katfcas in Le Bas-Waddington, Inser. 
d'Asie Min. Ill, No. 782 ; cf. Sittig, op. cit. p. 129. 

Kopet?. — KopetSo? in 1. 9 at first sight looks like the name 
of a phyle or KcofjLTj (Ko'/oo?); cf. Ramsay, CI. Rev. XIV, 1900, 
p. 80 (cf. however, at Sardes, Asias, Her. IV, 45, and Tymo- 
lis, C.I. G. 3451). The names of tribes are often formed from 
the names of divinities, and we know that Kore had a cult at 
Sardes and games called Koraea were held there in her honor 
(cf. Radet, CybebS, pp. 70 f., 88 f . ; and Head, Hist. Num. 2 
p. 657). But it would be strange to have a tribal name so early, 
though we know from Herodotus (IV, 45) that even in his time 
there were tribes at Sardes ; and, furthermore, where a tribal 
name occurs, the patronymic is usually added, the parent's name 
being in a legal document almost essential. KopetSos seems 
rather to be the genitive of a feminine Kope*?, like Nineis, 
Tateis, Artemeis, etc. (a common Phrygian termination with 
genitive often in -eiSo?). Now, in Asia Minor it is by no means 
unusual for a man to bear his mother's name (cf . Ramsay, C.B. 
pp. 95, 96, 116 ; Calder, CI. Rev. XXIV 1911, p. 80 ; Sterrett, op. 
cit. II, No. 21 ; Treuber, Greseh. d. Lykier, p. 117 ; and .other 
references in Anderson, Cumont, Gregoire, Studia Pontiea. Ill, 
pp. 181, 182). So at Attaleia in Lydia (to cite only one example 
from Lydia) Menodorus the strategos is the son of Euphemis (cf. 
B. C.H. XI, 1887, p. 401). Koreis, then, is perhaps a native 
Lydian woman's name ; but it might also be a man's name like 
Korris (Le Bas-Waddington, op. cit. No. 389 ; a list of male 
names in -is is given in op. cit. No. 330 ; cf. also Pap. Amer. 
Sell. Ill, p. 73). It is hardly a Greek name, since it resembles 
too much ol icopeis, and Mr. Arkwright informs us it is not Ly- 
cioid, though there is a name Kwrijana (7. A. M. 81, 1), which 
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he thinks is a borrowed non-Lycian name. There are no really 
analogous native words or proper names, local or personal, nor 
are there any analogies in southern Asia Minor 1 generally except 
Pamphylian Kovpaatco-Kovpaatcovos (cf . Lanckoronski, Pisidien, 
No. 64). Kopecs is rather to be connected with Kopos (C.LQ-. 
3674, Cyzicus ; Le Bas-Waddington, op. cit. No. 709 ; cf . Head, 
Hist. Num. 2 p. 654, Nysa ; cf . Kopov irehlov in Lydia), 2 Kopprj 
(C.I.Gr. 3150, Smyrna), Kopvs in Her. 111,9, Koppts (gen. 
KopptBos in C. L Gr. 2694 at Mylasa), Koppayos (found at 
Xanthus as well as at Cyzicus, 0. I. Gr. 3660 ; but the -pp- 
marks it as foreign to Lycia), and KopvXas in Paphlagonia 
(Xen. Anal. V, 5, 12 ; VI, 1, 2; VII, 8, 25). Hoffmann, Die 
Makedonen, p. 144, gives Koppayos as a Macedonian name along 
with Koppaftow, Kopparas, Koppafios, and Koppaios ; and derives 
all from /copaa (= temple or head). Mr. Arkwright thinks 
he minimizes the known barbarian basis of Macedonian nomen- 
clature, and would derive these names from Illyrico-Messa- 
pian Koras, cf. Couria, Noricum. Korja would become Korra 
in Illyrico-Messapian. The Etruscan name Cure (cf. CLE. 
No. 436, Cortona) from which the Italian gentes Curia, Coria, 
Coriaria, Curretia are derived, may also be related to Kopecs, 
if the Etruscans came from Lydia, as Herodotus says. On 
the whole the name points rather to the Paeonian-Macedonian 
connection suggested by some of the local names. 

Maveos or Maveas. This name in the form Mdvrjs belongs 
mainly to Phrygia and Paphlagonia, cf . Strabo, 304, 553, Mdvrjs, 
slave of Diogenes of Sinope, cf . Aelian, V.H. XIII, 28 ; Diog. 
Laer. VI, 55; Teles in Stobaeus, Flor. XCVII, 31; Seneca, Be 
Tranq. Animi, VIII, 5 ; at Sinope, cf . Robinson, A.J.P. XXVII, 
1906, p. 447. In Phrygia, cf. B.O.H. XXV, 1901, p. 329; 
J.H.S. XIX, 1899, pp. 76, 77, 84 (Galatia); Ramsay, C.B. 

1 Kop6-8a\\a is Greek or Hellenized. Kopfios, Koppos are from roots Ko/>j3-, 
KopfM-, not Kop-, Kvp-. One thinks also of the modern Lydian village, Kores, 
which Buresch {pp. cit. pp. 88, 197) identified with the ancient Kfyufc; but 
cf. Wiegand, Ath. Mitt. XXIX, 1904, pp. 318 f.; K.P. II, p. 116. 

2 Cf. Rev. d. Phil XXVI, 1902, pp. 260 f. Bevan, House of Seleucus, I, p. 
323 ; Hassoullier, Didymes, p. 106, n. 1 ; Radet, Cybebe, p. 70, N. 2, does not 
think it has been proved that the K6pov iredlov was in Lydia. For the iredlov 
Ktipov, which many identify with this, cf. Strabo, 626, and K.P. II, p. 115; 
f A^^a, XVI, 1904, p. 183 ; Beloch, Gr. Gesch. Ill, 2, pp. 385 f . 
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p. 270 (gen. and dat. MavrjBos and MavfjBi), p. 566 (gen. Mdvov) ; 
Plutarch, De Is. et Osir. 24, p. 360 B (ancient Phrygian king 
and god). It is, however, found also on the north shore of 
the Euxine (Latyschev, Inscr. Ant. Or. Sept. Pont. Eux. II, 
No. 116, Mawa)). Md^? is common in Aristophanes as a 
slave's name, but it is not necessarily so in Asia Minor. To be 
connected with M% are Mam? {B.C.H. VIII, 1884, p. 147), 
M^a? (0. G. I. Nos. 339, 533, 1. 80 ; Le Bas-Waddington, op. 
tit. No. 786 ; Rev. d. Phil. XXVI, 1892, p. 257; B.C.H XXIV, 
1900, p. 380), Mdvvis (Sterrett, Pap. Amer. Sch. II, No. 225, 
Mam in Latyschev, op. tit. II, No. 24), Mavocras (Ath. Mitt. 
XIII, 1888, p. 266; in C.I. a. 3989 h, MoVtj? Mavdaov^ 
MoV^cro? (C.I.G. 4366 t; Manesium and Manegordus, i.e. 
Manes' city, were also old Phrygian cities, Kretschmer, p. 231), 
Mavia (Ath. Mitt. XIII, 1888, pp. 266 ; Athenaeus, 578 b ; 
Latyschev, op. tit. II, No. 246), Mfjvis (Sterrett, op. tit. II, 
Nos. 38, 47-50, 53, 72-75, 81 ; Lanckoronski, Pisidien, No. 195 ; 
O.G.I. No. 505; Wilhelm, B.C.H. XXIX, 1905, p. 413), 
Mrjvaicov, etc. (cf. Kretschmer, pp. 188, 200, 201), Mai/n-a? 
(Le Bas-Waddington, op. tit. No. 879;"/%K. No. 95, 1. 34), 
M^wo?, M?jw^o?, MaVw, Maw?, MaV^o?, etc. (cf. Sittig, Be 
Graecorum Nominibus Theophoris, 1911, pp. 153 f.). Ramsay 
(C.B. pp. 169, 294, 626) has suggested that Men is a grecized 
form of the Phrygian god Man or Manes, and that the accidental 
resemblance of Men to Mrjv led to identification with the moon- 
god. Menis, w r hich is common in Pisidia, would also be a 
grecized form of a native name derived from the Anatolian 
word Man or Manes. But the Greek names Menodorus (cf. 
Manodorus in Arist. Birds, 657), Menodotus, Menogenes, Men- 
ophantus, Menophilus, etc. (cf., also, Hasluck, Cyzicus, p. 245) 
which also occur frequently in Asia Minor (cf. Sittig, op. tit. 
pp. 156, 157), are derived from the grecized Men, who had a 
sanctuary at or near Sardes (cf. Mouseion, 1876-8, p. 25 ; 
B.C.H. XX, 1896, p. 71). Probably the name of the hero 
Mdcrvrjs or Maadvr)?, which occurs on coins of Sardes (cf . Head, 
op. tit. p. 657), is the same as Ma^?, though this is not cited 
by Muller in F.H G. IV, p. 629, nor by Wilamowitz {Hermes, 
XXXIV, 1899, p. 222), who connect Mdvfy: (cf. Her. I, 94 ; IV, 
45), the early king and father-god of Lydia, with Mdavrjs and 
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with the river Mdavrjs (cf. Hephaestion, De Metris, p. 14, ed. 
Gaisford ; and Herodian in JEtym. Mag. s.v. hdaXnpa and Dion. 
Hal. Arch. I, 27, where Codex Vat. has Mdaveco}. In Plut. De 
Is. et Os. 24, p. 360 B, Mciw|9 is called Mao-S??? (Diibner reads 
Mao-0-77?). Wilamowitz compares Mdaawv for Mapavav in Plut. 
Be Mus. 7, p. 1133 F ; but rightly says that it is not the same 
name, as Ramsay (C.B. p. 348) points out. The derivation of 
M&1J9 from Mdavr)? now seems certain since we have the inter- 
mediate form Maw??? in Wilhelm, Beitrage zur Inschriftenkunde, 
pp. 35 f . Kretschmer, p. 198, compares also the Latin manus, 
mane, manes, Mania and Phrygian /navia (all with the original 
meaning "kindly"; cf. Athenaeus XIII, 578b; Trans. Am. 
Phil. Ass'n. XXXIII, 1902, p. 162 f.). Callander in Ram- 
say, E.P. pp. 160, 164, interprets Mijvas as the plural of Men, 
or the gods of the underworld — cf . Latin manes. Wil- 
amowitz, £.<?., disagrees (cf., also, Gruppe, Grr. Myth* p. 1535); 
but cf. the forms Manius in Thrace and Upper Moesia (Toma- 
schek, II, p. 23), Memo? in Lydia (K.P. I, Nos. 4, 96), Mawa? 
in Lydia (K.P. II, No. 141), Mrjwo? in I. Q. XII, 2, 324. In 
the Sardian inscriptions we have a new form of the name. The 
nominative of Maveov is probably Maveos (as IIi50€o? in 1. 14), 
from Mayeo-o? rather than Maz>ea? (cf. MezWa? in Ramsay, C.B. 
pp. 337, 339,758, 759; O.G. I. 751; Beisen in LyJcien, No. 223); 
and just as we have Hv0r}<; and Ilv0ea?, so here we have Maz>eo? 
or Maz>ea? instead of the more usual Mai/?;?. In Benndorf 
und Niemann, Beisen, I, No. 83, we have Maveis Mavirovs. 

Mvwo-ifjLaxo? is an already well-known Greek name. He 
was probably one of the Greek officers under Alexander and 
Antigonus, who was rewarded for his services with the villages 
and other property mentioned in Col. I. 

UvOeos, the chiliarch of Col. I, 1. 5, is probably the same as 
the HvOeos of Col. I, 1. 14, who received with Adrastus an avXrj 
at Tobalmoura. He cannot be identified, though Pythius is 
the grecized name of the Lydian merchant-prince about whom 
Herodotus (VII, 27-29) tells an interesting story (cf . Ramsay, 
C.B. pp. 417 f., and Radet, Lydie, p. 82). He can hardly be 
the famous Pytheas, who may have gone to Cassander or 
Antigonus on the fall of the oligarchic government in 318 B.C. 
The name is HvOeos, not nvdeas, and we know nothing of this 
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Pytheas having resided in Asia Minor ; but the Hvdtos of Her. 
VII, 27 f ., becomes Uvd^ in Plut. Mor. 263 f. ; Polyaenus, VIII, 
42 ; Steph. Byz. s.v. HvdoiroXis, and in a scholiast to Aristides 
\lv6eas (cf. Macan on Her. VII, 27, 2). So IIv0eo<; is still 
another form of UvOios, Hv0r)<;, Uvddas. 

^Laydptos, the chiliarch, must be a variant of ILayydpLos, 
which is the usual spelling for the Phrygian and Bithynian 
river (cf. Steph. Byz. s.v., and Strabo, 543, 563, 567). Just as 
Mostene is derived from Mosstene, and IdyaXa in Ptolemaeus, 
VII, 1, 46, is for ^dyydka, so here as often we have a single 
consonant for a double. So in Pliny, N.H. IV, 26, we have 
Sinus Sagarius, into which flowed the Sagarius (Sagaris) of 
Sarmatia (cf. Roscher, Lexicon, s.v., and Pape, Qr. Eigennamen 
s.v.'). In Ovid (ex Ponto, IV, 10, 47) and Pliny (N.H. VI, 1) 
and in an inscription of Cyzicus (cf. Hasluck, Cyzicus, p. 246) 
we have Sagaris as the name of the river in Bithynia which in 
Homer (Iliad, III, 187 ; XVI, 719) and elsewhere is ^ayydptos 
(cf. I.Gr. II, 5, 1328 c ^ayydpios as a man's name). Perhaps 
the same root %ay- occurs in Sagalassus, Sagalessus, Sagartii, 
Sagala, Sangarus, Sagone, etc. Perhaps, however, ILaydpios is 
to be connected with ^dyapa, which occurs only in Hierocles 
663 as a place on the Hellespont, and is related to the name of 
the river Sagaris (cf. Ramsay, H. Gr. pp. 134, 155). As Ram- 
say has shown, Sagara can hardly be a wrong formation and 
misplacement of the Lydian Satala, as Waddington thought 
(cf. Voyage en Asie M. an point de vue numismatique, pp. 64, 
65). Sagrus is a Venetan-Illyrian name. Sagarius occurs as 
a gentile name in Campania, probably derived from a river 
Sagrus. There is a river Sagrus among the Frentani (Strabo, 
242), and Sagra occurs in Bruttium (Strabo, 261, 262; cf., also, 
the river Sagras there, Pape, op. cit. s.v.; and Head, op. cit. p. 
94). Like many south Italian local names, Sagrus is probably 
Illyrian (cf. Conway, Italic Dialects, II, Index III). There is 
hardly any connection with the Lycian Hakana, no doubt for 
an earlier Sakana, though the modern name for the Sangarius 
is Sakaria. Mr. Arkwright hesitates to compare the name for 
the weapon used by the Scythians, Persians, etc., adyapi? (cf. 
Her. I, 215 ; Xen. Anab. IV, 4, 16 ; V, 4, 13, etc.), which he 
thinks is Scythian for axe. Some, however, think it is Persian 
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for sword, and possibly ILaydpuos is connected with the Persian 
o-dyapts or, as Eisler (Philologus, LXVIII, 1909, p. 126) thinks, 
with adyapis, the axe, of Phrygia (Sagaris was the name, also, of 
the son of Midas). But it seems better to take Haydpios as 
a personal name formed from some village or place called 
Sagara, and connected by the Greeks with adyq. This is the 
first occurrence of the name in Lydia, and we are unable to 
identify our chiliarch, but Sagaris (another form of layydptos) 
occurs as the name of a bishop of Laodicea (martyred Oct. 
6, ca. 166 a.d. ; cf. Ramsay, C.B. p. 78). The name Sagaris 
(cf. s.v. Two?) is known also from coins of Bithynia and 
inscriptions of Phrygia and Galatia and Venusia, cf. Head, op. 
tit. pp. 516, 517, 748; C.I.a. 3973, 4066, 4083 (Zaydpco^ 
Add. 5875 a 2 (= I. a. XIV, 688), C.I.L. IX, 425. Zayydptos 
was the name, also, of a mythical ruler in Bithynia (cf. Pape, 
op. cit. s.v.') and in Ovid's Fasti, IV, 229, a Phrygian nymph 
is named Sagaritis. In J.H.S. XXXI, 1911, pp. 185, 199, from 
Phrygia, we also have *2aydpio<;. 

Tvtos. — This (Col. I, 1. 18) is the only instance in the 
inscription where the grandfather's name is added. Whether 
it was to distinguish Two? more clearly or what may have been 
the reason is not clear (cf. for addition of grandfather's name 
K.P. I, No. 113; II, Nos. 98, 168, 247; O.a.L No. 262, 7, 
etc.). In C.I.Gr. 32 we have Ti/fc, which is undoubtedly 
the same name (for 4? instead of 40?, cf. Mayser, Grramm. 
der gr. Papyri, LauU und Wortlehre, 260, note 2 ; Wilhelm, 
Wiener Studien, XXIV, 1902, p. 599; other references in 
K.P. II, p. 50, No. 103). Probably the Paphlagonian 00? 
(Compte-rendu, 1874, p. 107 = according to Kretschmer, p. 207, 
Thuys in Nepos, Datames, c. 2) is a variant of the same name, 
just as &(p0i<; is a variant of the Phrygian name T#?*o?, and 
we might compare the Persian city Tus, named after its 
founder Tus. Tfa/77?, which occurs in the Cimmerian Bospo- 
rus (cf. Skorpil, Bosporus Inscriptions (Russian, 1907), p. 6, 
No. 3; cf. also Latyschev, op. tit. II, No. 202), is another 
variant. Perhaps we have the same root aspirated in the 
goddess @m, in ®v-ovvha, Svta, Qvaretpa (village of god- 
dess %va), <H>ue<r<ro? (said by Steph. Byz. s.v. to be a tto'A,*? 
A1/8&9; cf. K.P. II, p. 57, and B. Et. Inc. VIII, 1906, p. 16), 
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possibly in the late personal name Tieiou which is genitive 
rather than indeclinable (cf. Ramsay, C.B. pp. 169, 758 f. ; 
K.P. II, p. 104; cf., also, Tovr)<nav6<; in O.I.a. 4352). Tw 
may be Lycioid, but the name is not distinctive ; cf . Lycian 
rope, tuwi, tuwete (= he dedicated), tuwije (T.A.M. 44 d. 1) ; 
tuwiz (44 d. 70), possibly genitive of a proper name, *Tuwi. 
Tuwada (42, 3) is a Lycian proper name (cf. also, Lycian 
Toa\69 and ToaBprj; Pisidian T0W79, ToaXis (Lanckoronski, 
op. cit. II, 260) ; cf. Cilician T0W79, Touecw, and To>9 (for 
TW9), and especially the Lycian town or sanctuary TvcvSa, 
which may have been named after some hero Two9, just as 
the Cilician KvivSa was named after K&09. Since TcvSapiSai, 
has the same root as TvtvBa, but without v (cf. Fick, op. cit. 
p. 140), Two9 may be a variant of Tw and its derivatives 
(Tieiov, Tteiov, etc.). In view of the Lycian and Pisidian 
Toa\69, it is tempting to think that possibly Tuw is a variant 
of Tu\o9 or Tv\a>p, the name of the Lydian hero which occurs 
on Lydian coins and in literature. He was the ancestor of 
Tylinda or Tylonida {Brit. Mus. Cat. of Coins, Lydia, pp. cix f., 
cxiii ; Head, op. cit. p. 657 ; Dion. Hal. I, 27 ; Nonnus, XXV, 
451 f. ; F.H.a. Ill, p. 383 (fr. 49 of Nicolaus Dam.) ; Pliny, 
JST.ir. XXV, 5; Radet, La Lydie, pp. 83 f.). 

Xaipeas. — This, like Mnesimachus, Antigonus, Pytheus, 
etc., is a Greek name, already well known (cf. Fick-Bechtel, 
Griech. Personennamen, p. 286). It appears at Sardes in Roman 
times in the name Tifiepios KXavSios l^aipeas (C.I.Gr. 3462; 
B.C.H. I, 1876, p. 84). 

Names of Villages or Districts. "ArTovSSa. — This is 
probably the well-known city on the Lydo-Phrygian border, 
though there may possibly have been another Attoudda in Lydia. 
The name is rather Lydian than Phrygian, and is derived from 
Lydian v Atu9, v Atti;9 (cf. Kretschmer, p. 350). On the other 
hand, the Lydian names ^EaSvdrTT}^ 'AXvclttt]? are compounded 
with the Phrygian "Att?79 (cf. Kretschmer, p. 387). There is 
much reciprocal Phrygian and Lydian influence. The suffix -da 
is widespread in Asia Minor (cf. Ramsay, C.B. p. 144), and 
one of the many forms it takes is -oudda or -ouda (the -d- being 
doubled on the Lydo-Phrygian boundary) as in Aloudda, 
Klannoudda, Saloudda, etc. (cf. Kretschmer, p. 330; also else- 
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where in Lydia itself, cf. K.P. II, p. 7). Our inscription con- 
firms the spelling Attoudda, which Ramsay (C.B. p. 169, note 2, 
p. 585) says is the proper spelling, since the oldest silver 
coins give it. In H. Gr. Ramsay uses the form Attoudda, but 
in C.B. pp. 165 f., 169, etc., he writes Attouda. For the 
site of Attoudda, the only one in the inscription that can be 
definitely located, see Ramsay, J. R.S. XVII, 1897, p. 398; 
C.B. pp. 165 f.; Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Attoudda here means the 
entire territory of the iroXt^ and not the mere fortified town, 
hence it included villages such as v I\ov /cay/jur). The preposition 
iv (iv ' AttouS&m?) probably indicates not only the district where 
v I\ou fcdyfirj was situated, but dependence on "ArrouSSa (cf. 
Chapot, La province rom. d'Asie, pp. 96 f. ; cf. such phrases as 
rrjv iv MlXtJtq) "Afivhov or eari /cal iv Kvtf/etp tcayfir] MeXiaaa, 
Steph. Byz. p. 10, ed. Mein, and p. 442). 

"I\ov fcd/jLT]. — Here again we have a Phrygian relationship, 
since *I\o? was probably some Phrygian hero after whom "I\w 
was named, and so a Phrygian name. 1 The village got its name 
from some man named *I\o?, who originally owned it or founded 
it. Such names for villages were and are to-day common in 
Asia Minor (cf. Hassoullier, Didymes, p. 108). In Lydia, to 
mention only a few examples, we have Aopov fccofirj (K.P. II, 
No. 204), 9 ApfcaScov7ro\t<i (Buresch, op. cit. p. 187), Aapeiov 
fccbpri (ibid. p. 32), MtjXov tcdyfirj (ibid. p. 133), Mepvovfyvrq, (K.P. 
II, No. 51), etc. 

"l\ov o/oo?. — Here again it is better to take 1\ov as a geni- 
tive and not as indeclinable (cf. below s. TavSov). There was 
a place then in the Sardian plain called Ilus' Hill or Ilus' Moun- 
tain, just as we hear of J l\ou a-ij/jba andlXou 7ro)u? (Iliad XI, 166; 
Pindar, N. VII, 43; and in Paus. Ill, 24, 7, we have Mt. Ilium). 
*I\o? occurs frequently in literature as son of Dardanus or Tros, 
but rarely in inscriptions (in Phrygia O.I. Gr. 3902 g; in Thasos, 
I. G. XII, viii, No. 277, 69; 278, 36). The Lydians, however, 
were familiar with Ilium, which was restored during their last 

1 Lewy, Die Semitischen Fremd-Worter im Griechischen, p. 196, connects'lXos 
with the Assyrian god II ; but this seems doubtful, since Ilium was the name of 
places in Macedonia, Thessaly, Thrace (cf. Steph. Byz.). For a possible con- 
nection of the Semitic Iliouna with the Ilians of Troas and also of Sardinia, cf. 
Reinach, R. Arch. XV, 1910, p. 48. In Josephus, VII, 12, 4, we have a Hebrew 
named T IXos. 
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dynasty (cf. Strabo, 565, 601). "I\ov opos was in the Sardian 
plain, and the village Tobalmoura was situated on it. But 
v lXov /ceo/jo], if our identification of Attoudda is correct, must 
have been near the Phrygian Attoudda (cf. the Phrygian 
'iXoufa in Hierocles, 667, which has the termination -za-, which 
occurs in one of our Lydian inscriptions (cf. Thumb, A. J. A. 
XV, 1911, p. 152). 

Kivapoa. — The termination -oa- is new for Lydia, though it 
is common in other parts of Asia Minor, cf. Ammoa, Atenoa, 
Atroa, Caecoa, Loloa, Minoa, Nanitoa, Nanoa, Psoa, Soa, etc. 
Possibly in origin these were genitives of a nominative in -oas, 
but that is uncertain. Possibly Kcvapoa is connected with the 
Semitic Kinaroth or with /uvvpa (an Asiatic lyre, cf. Hebrew 
kinnur). There was a mythical king of Cyprus named Kinyras 
(cf . Clem. Alex. Protr. II, 13, 4 ; 14, 1) who, perhaps, was 
not the " lyre-player," but the representative of the old Hittite 
population (cf. Fick, Vorgr. Ortsnamen, p. 67). A city in 
Cyprus was named Kinyreion (cf. Steph. Byz. s.v.'). Another 
Kinyras was king of Byblus (cf. Strabo, 755). But it is 
more probable that there was a native root Kin-, and that 
-aroa is a variant of -ara, which occurs so frequently in Asia 
Minor, cf . Labara, Lysinara, Panamara, Patara, Pinara, Tomara, 
etc. ; or better a combination of the endings ara and oa. We 
might then see the same root Kin- in Kinnounis (Lanckoronski, 
Pisidien, No. 34, and in Lycian Kindanubos and Kindaburis 
(cf .' Arkwright, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. II, 1899, p. 59 f . ; Le Bas- Wad. 
op. cit. No. 496; Fick, . op. cit. p. 24, however, connects these 
with Ke'S/w), in K//x/3po? Kifi/3pov (in list of Pergamene 
ephebi; cf. E. Curtius, Perl. Abh. 1872, p. 63, 1. 40, cf. Laty- 
schev, op. cit. II, Nos. 434, 443, 447, 448), in Kinalua (Gar- 
stang, The Land of the Pittites, pp. 376, 387), Kindya in Caria 
(cf. Strabo, 658; J.H.S. XVI, 1896, p. 196, Artemis Kindyas, 
P.C.H. V, 1881, p. 192), Kinolis (Strabo, 545, cf. Latyschev, 
op. cit. II, Nos. 153, 226. We should also compare the Phry- 
gian Kinnabora (cf. Kretschmer, p. 307) and Kinna, to which 
Ramsay has changed Kinara in the Acta S. Theodori (p. 44) ; 
cf. Ramsay, H. G-. pp. 245, 247, 430. And perhaps, also, the 
name of the Lydian ILvvrj (cf % Fick, op. cit. p. 80; and the name 
Kvvva in Diod. XIX, 52, 5) has the same root. It is likely that 
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the Greek word Kivdpa, meaning artichoke, and the island 
Kinaros are also related, since Fick (pp. cit. p. 57) suggests that 
KLvdpa may be a borrowed word. 

KofiftSiXiTTLa. — This reminds us of Ko/StjBvXtj in K.P., II, 
No. 223, perhaps a castle of the Castolian plain. Possibly this 
and Kombdilipia are identical, since variant names are so often 
found . But future epigraphical discoveries can alone definitely 
locate our village. The root seems to be the same as that of 
the Lycian city Komba (cf . the epiclesis of the Lycian Artemis, 
Kofi/Si/cn, in B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, p. 335; and Arch. Epigr. 
Mitt, aus Oest. 1883, p. 24, cf. such names as Ketnrrvs in 
B.C.H. IV, 1880, p. 316); or it may be that which appears in 
Kv/3j/3 v and Kv/3<!\ v (cf. Eisler, Philologm, vol. LXVIII, 1909, 
p. 130, who derives Kvfie'Xr] from kuba-kumba (cf. /cvfifiaXa, 
etc.) and compares Sanskrit kumba, Pers. kumbho, with Greek 
/cv/3/3a, KVjiftTi). Cf. also Kubima (Le Bas-Waddington, op. cit. 
Nos. 323-4), and Kanduba, ibid. No. 1284, Lycia ; Ptol. V, 3, 
has Konduba. There may be some connexion with the Assyrian 
Koummani (cf. Kommana, Kommagene), Khumba-sitir, and 
Khumbaba. But we should prefer to compare KafiftaSrjvi] 
( Wiener Sitzb. CII, 1883, pp. 148, 151), Kambauas (Lancko- 
ronski, op. cit. II, No. 1), Kondmalas (Syll. No. 11, 1. 7), 
Kondosas (J.H.S. XV, 1895, p. 120; cf. Assyrian Kundashpi), 
Kbondiassis (Syll. No. 11, 1. 125), Koundalis (Reisen in Lykien, 
II, 7), Kondalos (Kretschmer, p. 295; Ps. Arist. Oec. 1348 a), 
and perhaps even Kand-aules (Her. I, 7; cf., however, Kret- 
schmer, p. 388, and Hipponax, fr. I). With the last part 
of Kombdilipia we should compare the Lycian Delepias (Peter- 
sen, Reisen in Lykien, No. 87, T\?77r/a?, No. 256), Delepimis 
(B.C.H. XVIII, 1894, p. 326; J.H.S. XV, 1895, p. 131), 
the Thracian Diliporis (cf. Kretschmer, op. cit. pp. 184 f.), 
and the Dili-mnitai (cf. Pape, Grr. Eigennamen, s.v.'). The best 
view, then, we think, is that Kombdilipia combines the Lycian 
Komba and Delepias. It is true that as a rule compounds are 
not Lycioid, but this may be made up of Lydian words similar 
to Lycian. In any case, here again we see one more connexion 
between Lydian and Lycian (cf. Thumb, A.J.A. XV, 1911, 
pp. 158-160). Perhaps there was a Lydian or non-Greek word 
KOfjiftos (cf. /cop/Sap in Insc. from Cos, J.H.S. XI, 1890, p. 124, 
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No. 7, 1. 12; Lanckoronski, op. cit. II, No. 200, note) equivalent 
to 7a/i/3/oo?, and Kombdilipia might originally have been a 
genitive meaning " village of the son-in-law(?) of Dilipias," 
just as Tandou meant "village of Tandus." Na[g]rioa and 
Kinaroa may also in origin have been genitives (for termination 
-oas cf. p. 34), but the termination has become indeclinable. 

Moparov "TBoop. — This must have meant originally the 
" w&ter-district " or " river-district " of Morstos (or Morstas or 
Morstes), since we have the phrase iv Moparov "TSar* (1. 7) 
corresponding to iv ^aphiavS) irehico and iv 'AttouSSo*?. It meant 
either a flooded, marshy district such as those that even now 
exist in the valleys of the Hermus, Maeander, and other rivers 
of Asia Minor; or else the basin of the Morstas- stream. 
Morstos (or Morstas or Morstes) would be a good name for a 
stream, since it is probably related to Marsyas, the well-known 
Phrygian river (cf. Ramsay, C.B. pp. 399 f., 451 f.). Marsyas 
is in Caria and Phrygia a common name for rivers, as well as 
for heroes, and its occurrence in Syria (cf . Strabo, 753 ; Polyb- 
ius, V, 45, 8) shows that it goes back, as Ramsay, C.B. 
p. 348, says, to the pre-Phrygian or Hittite period. Marsyas 
is probably connected with Morsynus, the river of Aphrodisias 
(cf. Ramsay, C.B. pp. 145, 153). Ramsay thinks there is 
no etj^mological connection between Morsynus and the town 
Mossyna, but Morstas may be related to the Lydian Moste or 
Mostene, which claimed a pure Lydian origin and is not iden- 
tical with Mossyna. For literature on Mostene cf. K.P. I, 
pp. 5, 6 ; cf. also Mvo-TLvrjs and Moartva in Hier. 671. Just as 
Masses is a variant of Marsyas (cf . Plut. Be Mus. 7, 1133 f.) 
and Massy an a variant of the Marsyan plain (cf. Strabo, 753 f ., 
and Ramsay, C B. p. 348), so Moste may be a variant of Mosste 
or Morste or Marste (for interchange of -o- and -a- cf . Ramsay, 
H.a. pp. 147, 189, 353, 437; E.P. p. 366). The same root, 
Mors-, is found in Morsanda (Lanckoronski, Pisidien, No. 145 ; 
C.I.Gr. 4366 p.), in Mopo-oXe'cos and MopaoXeov (genitives, cf. 
Sterrett, op. cit. Ill, Nos. 289, 296; Kretschmer, pp. 304, 
394). Perhaps the name of the Lydian king Myrsus is also 
related to Morstos (cf. F.H.a. Ill, p. 283, fr. 49; Her. I, 7). 
The Greeks called Kandaules (cf. Her. I, 7) Myrsilus, and this 
is probably the same as Mursil or Mursi-li (cf. J.H.S. XXIX, 
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1909, pp. 9 f. ; Schubert, op. eit. pp. 18 f . ; Winckler, 0. Lztg. 
IX, 1906, p. 629; Fick, Hattiden u. Danubier in Gcriechenland, 
1909, p. 16), which seems to be not only Lydian but also 
Hittite. Lydian and Hittite names go together (cf. Motella 
and Hittite Mutallu, Ramsay, (7.2?. p. 141). Sayce's decipher- 
ment in Proc. Soc. Bill. Areh. XVII, 1895, pp. 41-43, Alus 
Mrshtl zul (a Lydian mercenary) now seems more certain in 
view of the -t- in Morstas. 1 Marsia, the name for a village near 
Limnae, should also be cited (cf. Ramsay, E.P. pp. 355, 367). 

Na[7]ptoa. — The traces of the third letter are those of - E- 
or better -T-. The name is entirely new and probably Lydian. 
It is difficult to see its connections, but probably they are 
Illyrico-Thracian as in several other names at Sardes. Perhaps 
we may compare in Lydia Nagidos (cf. Denkschr. AJcad. Wien, 
1896, p. 157), Nakrasa (Head, op. eit. p. 654), Nais (cf. Ramsay, 
J.H.S. IV, 1883, p. 433; C.B. pp. 338, 570, 587 ff. ; Buresch, op. 
eit. pp. 122, 203, has New?, modern Ine), Na in Cilicia and Phrygia 
(cf. J.H.S. XII, 1891, pp. 229, 262; Ramsay, C.B. pp. 269, 
327 [Anna = Ena], 338 ; also elsewhere cf. Kretschmer, p. 
341). If Naerioa is read, then the ending -erioa would cor- 
respond to the termination -eira in Agroeira, Alloeira, Nisyreis, 
Tabeirenoi, etc. (K.P. II, p. 60, and Nos. 52, 200). It would 
correspond to the Greek -ario or -erio. For the termination 
-ero- cf. Fick, op. eit. p. 33, and for the ending oa, which is 
indeclinable, cf. above 8.v. Kivapoa. If -oa-, not -erioa, is the 
termination (and this seems more likely), then we should com- 
pare such names as Nora and Neroassus in Cappadocia (Diod. 
XVIII, 50 ; Strabo, 537), Noarus in Illyria (Strabo, 314, 318), 
Nar in Umbria (Strabo, 227, 235), Nerium in Spain (Strabo, 
137, 153), Neritum in Ithaca, and Neritus in Leucas (cf. Pape, 
Grr. Eigennamen, 8. v.), Neritanus in Illyria (C.I.L. Ill, 3558, 
cf. Nericus in Acarnania, and Kretschmer, p. 281), Naryandus 
inCaria (Pliny has Nariandus, cf. Fick, op. eit. p. 80, and Kretsch- 
mer, p. 310). But since the lower line of JF, which appears 
in the photograph, is probably not ancient, we prefer Nagrioa. 

Uepiaaaacoo-rpa. — This is a compound of Peria and 
Sasostra. Peria probably means castle and is to be connected 

1 Thumb, in A.J.A. XV. 1911, p. 157, reads Alus mretlizul ; cf. Sayce's own 
revision in S. Bibl. Arch. XXVII, 1905, p. 123. 
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with the Thraco-Phrygian word bria, meaning "town," cf. 
Ramsay, J.H.S. IV, 1883, p. 406; C.P. pp. 382 f., 577 f., 
616; E.P. pp. 363 f.; cf. Brea in J.6F. I, 31; cf. the Phrygian 
city Bria, the Thracian Brea, and the ending in such places 
as Mesembria, Limnobria, Astibria, Salymbria, Poltymbria 
(Ramsay, CB. p. 577, has Poltyobria), Alaaibria, Menebria 
(cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. Mecrrjufipia, and Kretschmer, pp. 202 f.). 
Briula (TlpfavWa, in Hierocles, 659, 7) is a diminutive of Brea 
according to Tomaschek, 4 Die Alten Thraker,' II QSitzb. Wiener 
Akad. CXXXI, 1894), p. 63. Bria (or berga) occurs frequently 
in the Phry go- Macedonian languages, and there was a cognate 
form pria or perga, the first seen in Hpiafjio^ and perhaps 
Hpt,r}vr) (Ins. von Priene p. vi), the latter in Tlepyafios and Tlvpyos 
(cf. also B. Et.Anc. VIII, 1906, p. 49 ; IX, 1907, pp. 175 f. on 
names in -berga, -bria). Peria is for pria from bria (cf. the 
Byzantine Berianus for Brianus, Upeityvos for Upeyrjvos, etc. ; 
cf. Ramsay, J.H.S. I, 1880, p. 246; Ol. Bev. XIX, 1905, 
p. 426). The latter part of the compound recalls the inscrip- 
tion found in Lydia at Basch Bojiik, which mentions a /caroi/cia 
Sacror/oeW (cf . Buresch, op. cit. pp. 106, 108 ; Mouseion, 1884-5, 
p. 52; cf. also K.P. II, p. 115). From this Buresch rightly 
concluded that there was a village of the native name Sasotra, 
and possibly our Periasasostra was the name of the castle or 
fortress of that village, since there was a tetrapyrgia near by 
(cf. Kiepert'smap in K.P. II). Sasotra belongs rather to the 
region of Philadelphia, but Mnesimachus seems to have had 
villages elsewhere than in the Sardian plain (cf. above). We 
must wait for more evidence before the identification can be 
made certain. The names Sasotra and Sasostra are related to 
Sasandra in Caria and Sasima in Cappadocia. Sosandra (cf . 
also, at Pergamum the personal name Sosandrus, Polyb. 
XXXII, 27, 10; O.a.I. Nos. 315, 331) seems to be the 
Lydian form of Sasandra, and was the name given to an im- 
perial estate near Mermere (cf. K.P. I, pp. 61, 64). Sasostra 
is a reduplication of Sostra, which is Thracian (cf. Tomaschek, 
Die Alten Thraker, II, p. 80; cf., also, the ending -cropo? in 
AovpocTTopos, etc.; Kretschmer, p. 203). The resemblances to 
Saso, an island off the Illyrian coast (cf., also, Sasabaris, etc.) 
and to the proper name Sostratus, which occurs at Sardes 
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(cf. 0. G.I. No. 305 ; in Lydia cf. K.P. I, No. 96; II, No. 183) 
are accidental. Fick-Bechtel, Grr. Personennamen, p. 258 rightly 
connects Sostratus with the root 2o>- (to save). The resem- 
blance to Sesostris (cf. Her. II, 106), who was supposed to 
have erected a monument on Mt. Sipylus (cf . Her. II, 106 f. ; 
Ramsay, H. a. pp. 30, 60 f. ; J.H.S. I, 1880, p. 83 f. ; cf., also, 
the Egyptian Sasou ; cf . 0. Gr.I. No. 199, 1. 33), is also prob- 
ably accidental. For a similar ending to that in Sasostra cf. 
Soatra, Satra = ^avarpa ; cf . Ramsay, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. I, 
1898, Beiblatt, p. 95; Fick, Vorgr. Ortsnamen, p. 28; Kret- 
schmer, p. 195, n. 2 ; Strabo, 568. 

laphiavbv irehlov. — This is the plain extending along the 
Hermus valley, below and east and west of Sardes. How far 
it extended we cannot be sure, but it can scarcely have been 
very large, since it did not include the plain of Kvpos or KoOpo?, 
of the Castollus, or even of the Hermus (cf. Strabo, 626 1 
and Kiepert's Formae Orbis Ant. IX). In this plain were situ- 
ated Tobalmoura, Kinaroa, Ilou Oros, and probably some of the 
other villages and places mentioned in our inscription. 

TavBov. — This may be an indeclinable name; but even 
Tiamou, Pharnakou (cf. Strabo, 557), Tieiou (cf. Ramsay, O.B. 
p. 758), and Karou, which Ramsay (C.B. p. 169) thinks is per- 
haps of territorial origin, are now generally thought to be geni- 
tives ; cf . K.P. II, p. 104. So it is better to understand fccofirj 
as in v lXou /ccbfir) (cf. above). As Hassoullier, op. cit. p. 108 
remarks in commenting on Hdvvov K(i)firj and Uvdov kw/ht] ( O. Gr.I. 
No. 225) Tandus or Tandes, like Pannus and Pythes, w T as 
not a hero, but a plain mortal. So TavSov means Tandus', i.e. 
the village of Tandus, who founded it or perhaps owned it. 
Tandus with its characteristic Asia Minor ending is perhaps to 
be connected with such names as Tanatis in Upper Moesia, 

1 virdiceiTai 8k r% irdXei t6 re Xapdiavbv irebiov Kal rb tov Ktf/oou Kal rb rod "E/o/uov 
Kal rb Kav<TTpiav6v, avvexv re 6vra Kal tt&vtuv Apiara ircbluv. In Hellenica Oxyr. 
VII, 3, rb iretilov rb tG>v AvSGjv probably includes all these iredla. Cf., also p. 36, 
above. Beloch. Gr. Gesch. Ill, 1904, 2, pp. 385 f ., thinks that the Kotipov treMov 
in B.C.H. XXIV, 1900, p. 380, the Ktpov iredlov, and K6pov iredtov are all iden- 
tical, but that Kotipov iredlov (perhaps of Lydian origin) is the oldest form. This 
plain would, then, be near Magnesia where the Phrygius flows into the Hermus. 
Cf., also, Plut. Ages. 10 rb irepl SdpSeis irediov ; Eum. 8 wept 8k ras 2&p8eis . . . 
"•ois Avdois £vayu)vL<ra<rdai irediois. 
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Tanadaris in Cappadocia, Tantaendia, Tanais, Tanis in Egypt, 
Tanakyllis = Tanaquil (Etruscan name of the wife of Tar- 
quinius Priscus ; cf. Pape, $.#.), Tanaoxares, son of Cyrus (Xen. 
Gyr. VIII, 7, 11), Tavxoa-Bpco (general of Persians, Menander 
frag. 50 = F.H. Gr. p. 253), Tampas (Reisen in Lykien, II, No. 
264), Tanopolis in Phrygia (Hierocles, 668, 15), Tanus in 
Crete (Fick, op. cit. p. 34), Tannetus, Tendeba in Caria (cf. 
also Tendessis = Phrygian Tandasis B. O.H. XVI, 1892, p. 224, 
Tenedos from Tennes = Tendes, cf. Fick, op. cit. pp. 64, 120). 
Tanagra (cf. Lycian Tanagura, Head, op. cit. p. 690) and Tan- 
talus (cf. modern Tandalu) are generally supposed to have 
a different etymology, but possibly there is an Asia Minor 
root -Tan- here also. 1 Perhaps it is the name of the god Tan, 
who is the same as Zeus, and appears on Cretan coins (cf. 
Head, op. cit. pp. 469, 475), though this is all very doubtful. 
We should hardly compare the Lycian Tun or the Assyrian 
Tuna, which perhaps explain the origin of Tyana and Tyndis ; 
but since -f- often stands for -8- (cf . Ramsay, O.B. pp. 293, 575, 
585), we can connect the Thracian forms Tonzos, Tonzarma, etc. 
Tof3a\/j,ovpa. — The termination -moura may be compared 
with that in UdXfivpa ( = Tadmor), or in the Lydian Almoura 
(cf. Buresch, op. cit. p. 135). -Oura (to say nothing of -ura, 
-ara, etc.) is a common ending in Asia Minor names, cf. Ka- 
roura, Balboura, Anaboura, Koloura, Masoura, Astoura, Gazi- 
oura, Soura, Brittoura, etc. (cf., also, such names as Eratura in 
Epirus, Korkoura in Illyria, and the many names in -aura or 
-ura). The termination is related to -ca/oo9, -copa, changing to 
-oupo9 and -ovpa, which seem, as Mr. Arkwright points out, es- 
pecially Paeonian. It is common in Macedonia, spreading into 
Illyria, the Illyrian parts of Italy, and Thessaly. It occurs 
rarely in Thrace, but frequently in Asia Minor, where it is almost 
confined to the northern part, though Meyer (Die Karier) 
mentions Koloura in Caria and Masoura in Pamphylia. In 
upper Moesia we have Bpirrovpa and TdpTrapov, which are 
probably Dardanian ; in Macedonia "A\g)/oo9, v A£a/oo9, "EXwpos, 

OlorOS, ra£(*)p09, Mt\#G)p09, ntX,G)£09, ®€<TTCe)/0O9, "IcDpOV, 'E^CtSft)- 

/009, Bu\a£ce)/oa, mostly Paeonian. 'E/oarup and BoXoupo9 are 

1 Sayce, Or. Lit. XIII, 1910, 489 f., derives Tantalus from Tadalus, Greek 
for the Hittite Tid'al. 
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Epirotic. Another BoXoi/po?, Kopteovpa, "Ayjrcopos, Tragurium, 
and probably "Timpov in Bruttium and Manduria in Calabria 
are Illyrian. In Crete there are v E\f/oo?, *2dcopo$, Pyloros, 
KrjaKcopa; in Asia Minor Korvcopa, "Ificopa (Pontus), Kvrcopos 
(Paphlagonia), y Ay/c(oprj (Bithynia), Tatyovpa (Pontus), 'Az>a- 
fiovpa, Kdpovpa (Phrygia). In Lycia we have only BdXfiovpa 
(not Lycian because of the initial B), but this is in Cabalia, 
which was Maeonian, and so identical with one element in the 
Lydian population. Balboura certainly sounds like Tobal- 
moura (or Tbalmoura, as it is twice written in our inscrip- 
tion). The change of -m- to -b- is common in Asia Minor, 
cf. Mlaundus and Blaundus. Cf., also, Scythian Naz>o-/3aXa- 
fivpos and Gothic BaXa/^po?, Kretschmer, p. 342. At first 
we were inclined to take Tobalmoura as a compound from 
the Semitic Tobal and the ending -rnoura, Tobal-moura. The 
Tubal or Tobal (cf. Tobal-Cain) or Tabali of Assyrian in- 
scriptions are identified with the Tibareni who lived beyond 
the Thermodon, on the southern shore of the Black Sea (cf. 
Her. Ill, 94; VII, 78; Ezekiel, XXXII, 26; Gelzer, Das 
Zeitalter des Gyges, p. 256; Garstang, op. cit. pp. 54, 61, 375). 
With the Tubal or Tobal might be connected not only Tobal- 
moura but also the Lydian Tabala (cf . for the site of Tabala 
K.P. II, pp. 119 f.), and the Persian name Tabalus (cf. Her. 

I, 153 f. ; Paus. VII, 2, 10). Since, however, there must have 
been near Darmara a Lydian settlement, Almoura (the first 
example to be discovered of a place in Lydia ending in -oura, 
cf. Buresch, op. cit. p. 135, not in P.W.; cf., also, the proper 
name 'AXfivpa in Buresch, op. cit. p. 51), the compound is surely 
Tob-almoura, and perhaps even the Tubal or Tobal (possibly 
a Hittite rather than a Lydian word) have the same root, -tob- 
with the common Asia Minor ending -al or -il (cf . Mursil, which 
is Hittite as well as Lydian). Tob might then be related 
to Lycian Tobora and Carian Tobororos (cf. B. O.H. IV, 1880, 
p. 304, 1. 45; Kretschmer, p. 328), although compounds are not 
Lycioid ; and to tab or taba, meaning rock in Caria, from which 
Kretschmer (p. 387) derives Tabala (cf. Steph. Byz. 8. Tdfiai, 
rdfiav yap ttjv irerpav "EXX^e? ovofid£ov<nv; cf. Ramsay, C.B. 
p. 277). The same root is found in the Tabeirenoi (K.P. 

II, No. 52), in the name of the place near Magnesia on the 
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Maeander called 97 iv Tafidpvet 71-77717 {Ins. von Magnesia, Nos. 
215, 251), in the Lydian Kastabalis (Denkschr. d. Wiener 
Akad. 1896, p. 25), Kallatebos (Her. VII, 31 ; Steph. Byz. 
*.!>.), Andabalis. Probably there was a Lydian word tob or 
toba, like the Semitic tob, or some Hittite word, but more prob- 
ably a variant of taba (for interchange of -o- and -a- cf. refer- 
ences given above, s. Moparov}. Almoura may be compared 
with Almana in Macedonia (probably Paeonian), Almene in 
Epirus, Almopia in Macedonia, Almus in lower Moesia, Mt. 
Alma in Pannonia. These comparisons agree with the Illyrico- 
Paeonian termination -oura, which we now know to have been 
used in Lydia. Possibly the Lydian Tomara is from Tobmara, 
which would be practically the same as Tobalmoura ; but we 
must wait for further evidence before attempting to identify 
the two, especially since there is also a place called Almoura. 
In any case Tobalmoura is a pure Asia Minor name. 

From the foregoing discussion it would appear that Lydian 
names contained a Lycioid as well as a European stratum (cf . 
Ramsay, C.P. p. 8, Radet, Lydie, pp. 260 f.; but it is perhaps 
Paeonian or Illyrian rather than true Thracian) seen in the 
many affinities with Phrygian names, such as Adrastus, Maneus, 
Sagarius, etc. Even the name Sardes may be due to Thracian 
settlers (cf. Wilhelm, 'Neue Beitrage zur gr. Inschriftenkunde,' 
Sitzb. Wiener Akad. CLXVI, 1911, p. 45 ; for other traces of 
Thracian settlers in Lydia cf. Radet, La Lydie, pp. 52 f., 67 f. ; 
Strabo 649 ; R. Arch. XIV, 1909, II, p. 56). Probably there is 
also a third native or Lydian element. We know that Lydia 
was at one time conquered by the Lycians (Strabo, 627), and 
was always in close contact with Phrygia (cf. Kretschmer, 
pp. 205 f ., 385 f ., 388 f . ; Steph. Byz. s.v. 'ASpafivrrecov). Further 
study of the inscriptions in Lydian script, which are coming to 
light in the Sardes excavations, will decide the nature of the 
Lydian language. At present, however, this seems related to 
Lycian, with which Carian has not the close relationship at- 
tributed to it by Kretschmer (cf. also Thumb, A.J. A. XV, 
1911, p. 460). However, the differences in phonetic laws are 
so great that there is no practical identity of the Lydian and 
Lycian languages, and the resemblance of proper names may 
imply only a survival of the primitive language, as in the case 
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of Welsh proper names in Cornwall. Of Semitic influence 
there is but little, what appears Semitic being probably native. 
Of Persian influence such as Radet, CybebS, p. 68, supposes, 
there are also but few traces. 

VI. Points of Social and Economic Interest 

(1) Land Tenure. — Many social and economic features of the 
inscription have been brought out in the foregoing remarks; 
but, since this is a very important document relating to agra- 
rian conditions and temple administration in Asia Minor, it 
seems advisable to devote a paragraph to its significance in those 
aspects. Mnesimachus is not absolute owner of all the lands 
enumerated, for in II, 13, it is stated that the king {i.e. An- 
tigonus) can take them away from the temple ha IS/Lvqainaxov, 
i.e. by taking them away from Mnesimachus. The king, then, 
was the freehold owner, and, since no dependence on Sardes is 
mentioned, while the characteristic <j>6po<; is specified, the villages 
must be part of his PaaiXacr) %copa (cf. Rostowzew, R.K. p. 247). 
He had granted these places to Mnesimachus, who probably was 
some Greek or Macedonian officer or other person of very high 
rank standing in close relation with the king. In 319 B.C. Antig- 
onus, then strategos of Asia, BLeypasfre twv agcoXoy&v <\>i\(ov oh fiev 
aarpaireia^ oh he arpar^la^ (Diod. XVIII, 50, 5 ; cf . the Greek 
or Macedonian officers who supported Antigonus in 302,Docimus, 
Phoenix, Philip, Diod. XX, 107, 4-5). So he may well have 
made gifts of land even as early as 319 B.C. The Hellenistic 
rulers looked upon the territory which they had conquered as 
belonging to them, and confiscated it from the original owners 
or parcelled it out to their officers and friends as they pleased 
(cf. Rostowzew, R.K. pp. 249 f., 251 f.; 0. Gf-.L Nos. 221, 225, 
262 ; Syll. No. 929, 11. 133 f.). But the villages or lands given 
were probably taxed, as Rostowzew {R.K. p. 252) has conjec- 
tured. Whether the lands that Mnesimachus received belonged 
in former times to the temple itself or to other proprietors, 
either the Persian king or his satraps or other officers (cf . Ros- 
towzew, Klio, 1, 1901, p. 297 ; Haussoullier, Rev. d. Phil. XXV, 
1901, p. 39), it is impossible to decide ; but very likely they 
were taken from our temple soon after Alexander conquered 
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Sardes. In 262 B.C. a sixth of all the produce of the vineyards 
and orchards was transferred from the gods of Egypt to Queen 
Arsinoe (cf. Grenfell, Revenue Laws of Ptol. Phil. 1896, pp. 
xxxii, 22, 94 etc. ; Wilcken, Gr. Ostrakr. I, p. 157 ; for 
the temple estates see Ramsay, C.B. p. 354; E.P. p. 305, 
and references there and in Rostowzew, U.K. pp. 273, 280 f.; 
cf. also Ps. Arist. Oee. 1350 b, 1352 a, 0. a. I. No. 440, note 3). 
In fact, 1 our inscription, which mentions in I, 14, an avXrj, as 
having been given to Pytheus and Adrastus, furnishes a very 
striking commentary to the passage in Plutarch's Eumenes, 8 
(cf. commentary on I, 14), where Eumenes, after his victory 
over Crate rus (soon after 322 B.C.) made a halt at Celaenae in 
Phrygia, and to provide pay sold or gave to his captains the 
farmsteadings and fortified country-houses (eiravXe^ = avXai}, 
and provided siege-engines to take them (cf. Ramsay, C.B. 
pp. 419 f.; Rostowzew, U.K. p. 253; cf. also Ps. Arist. Oee. 
1350 f.). So Antigonus may have distributed among his officers 
the lands which had fallen under his control as general overseer 
of Asia Minor and satrap of Phrygia, many of which had prob- 
ably been confiscated by him, and some of which may even have 
belonged to the temple at Sardes. In our inscription, then, we 
have the two methods employed by Hellenistic kings for grant- 
in gs fiefs to their officers : (1) hereditary tenure subject to 
<{>dpo<;, with the king as overlord ; (2) absolute ownership such 
as was granted to Aristodicides and Laodice, (O.Gr.I. Nos. 221, 
225). The first was more usual, and corresponds to the 
lifoOaxn? ek to Trarpacov or lease on hereditary tenure for an in- 
definite period (cf . note to Tebt. Pap. I, No. 5, 1. 12 ; Rostowzew, 
U.K. pp. 28, 39). By this tenure Mnesimachus held the /cay pat 
and /cXfjpoi, which could be sold or mortgaged notwithstanding 
that they were not freehold. Such sales of royal land were fifty 
years later recorded at Sardes (cf. 0. Gr.I. No. 225, 1. 24, rrjv 
oyvrjv ava^pd^rai eh ras /3a(n\t,/ca<; <ypa<f>d<;, ab. 250 B.C.). There 
must also in our period have been a record office, probably on 
the acropolis, as Dittenberger, I.e., suggests, where the more de- 
tailed documents were preserved ; else the descriptions of land in 
our text would scarcely have been so vague (cf . Hirschfeld, 1893, 
Ins. Brit. Mus. IV, 1, p. 71). In Egypt also grants of crown 
land were made subject to an annual rent, yet could be sold by 
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the tenant (cf. Oxyr. Pap. IV, No. 721, and references there). 
Under the second system of absolute ownership, Mnesimachus 
held probably the avkr) at Tobalmoura, and certainly the 
irapaSeiaoi and the olfcoireSa of 1, 11, 16, which were not subject 
to <f)6po<; like the lands held by hereditary leasehold tenure 
(cf. 0. Gr.I. No. 225, 11. 12 f. oi irap av7r\% TrpidpLevoi rj \a/3oVr€? 
avroi re egovcnv fcvpioos ; in No. 221, 1. 28, Sovvai means to give 
outright, as distinguished from einxcopelv, 1. 54, to grant subject 
to <f)6po<; (cf. commentary on I, 2). Among the properties 
granted to Mnesimachus are the following: (a) First the 
/cwfjuat, i.e. tracts of land which belong to a native village, have 
a native name, and are probably not laid off by metes and bounds. 
These villages and their inhabitants, the \aoi, form a unit (cf. 
Rostowzew, R.K p. 248 ; Petrie Pap. Ill, p. 26, 1. 101, etc.), and 
are granted by the king on condition that they pay certain fixed 
annual dues or rentals ($6poi). Later, but probably not in 
Hellenistic times, they had their own magistrates and revenues, 
passed their own decrees, and sometimes several villages formed 
part of a city to which they paid tribute (cf . B. C.H. IX, 1885, p. 
395 ; Ramsay, C.B. I, p. 124). (6) Different from the K&ixai are 
the tcXijpot,, which form a second category. These are measured 
allotments or holdings of land which were granted or distributed 
by lot to soldiers, officers, etc., as in Egypt, where the word 
often occurs in papyri ; cf . also, for Asia Minor, O.Gr.L No. 229, 
11. 100 f., No. 502. To them belong the olicoireha (often in 
papyri), which are small plots of land on which houses can be 
built, but which can also be cultivated (cf. Wilcken, Grr. Ost. 
I, p. 390, and also, Syll. Nos. 177, 933, also No. 155, which 
seems to show that oifcoireSa were arable land). They are not 
populated with Xacu like the /cw/ia*, but consist, perhaps, princi- 
pally of garden-land. On the whole subject of kXtjpol cf. 
Bouche-Leclercq, Hist des Lagides, III, pp. 231 f. Two tcXijpoL 
only are mentioned, one at Kinaroa (I, 6), near Tobalmoura. 
which was in the Sardian plain ; another at Na[g]rioa in the dis- 
trict called Mopa-rov e 'TS<»/9 (I, 8). The first paid a <j>6po<; of 
three gold staters, probably to the chiliarchy of Pytheus, the 
other a <j!>o/305 of three gold staters and four gold obols to the 
chiliarchy of Sagarius. These rentals compared with those of 
the villages are so low that the tcXfjpoL must have been fairly 
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small (cf. below). From the particulars given as to <f>6poi, we see 
how the system of collecting revenue from the x^P a f$cun\iicrj was 
organized. The tcXijpos as well as the kco/jlt) as such paid a fixed 
sum, each to the chiliarchy in which it lay. This explains the 
system mentioned in the letter of Alexander to Priene (0. Gr.I. 
No. 1), where the inhabitants in the villages were understood 
to pay the <£rf/)05 separately as individuals (cf . Rostowzew, U.K. 
pp. 243 f.), whereas they doubtless paid it collectively, as in our 
case, according to tcSfjuca. From O.Gr.I. No. 502 (cf. note 3), it 
is apparent that the Seleucid kings cut even temple lands into 
tcXrjpoL. In Egypt the tcXfjpoi as in II, 12 of our inscription 
could be confiscated by the crown (cf . Oxyr. Pap. IV, No. 721, 11. 
4 f.,tc\i]pQ)v avetWrjfjLfjLevcov, and ibid. 730, Petrie Pap. Ill, Nos. 
104-106). (<?) As a third category the inscription (II, 5) men- 
tions %a>/ata, lands or estates (Cf. Rostowzew, U.K. pp. 288, 
293). Such is the yapLov in col. I, which at the hiaipeais or 
distribution, probably soon after Alexander's conquest of Sardes, 
Pytheus and Adrastus had received as their selected and special 
property (i^aipt^a). It had in some way probably come into 
the possession of Mnesimachus. This yapiov consists of the 
av\rj (cf. commentary on I, 14) and the properties outside, and 
belonging to it. Here live the serfs or \aot (cf . Rostowzew, 
U.K. pp. 259 f.) and the slaves (olicerai), who cultivate the land, 
which is not specifically described. Especially mentioned are 
the measured plots (1, 15) of garden or orchard land, irapaSeiaoi 
(an Asia Minor word, though it occurs also often in Egyptian 
papyri ; cf. commentary on I, 15), and olicoireha requiring so 
and so many Persian aprdfiai of wheat to sow. The unit of 
area is the amount of land which one artaba will sow. The 
word airopov after irapdheiaoi and olicoireha (I, 15, 16) indicates 
a method of rough measurement, and does not imply that land 
so measured is all arable (cf. below). In 326/5 B.C. we have a 
similar method at Gambreum near Pergamum, and at Aphrodisias 
(first century A.D.) ; ci.Syll. No. 155,1. 15, airopov fcvirpcov eicarov, 
etc. ; cf . R. M. Gr. XIX, 1906, p. 237, 11. 13, 20, 21, 26, etc. 
Lille Pap. I (1907), p. 48, No. 5, shows that the ftaaiXiicol 
yewpyot received seed at the rate of one Egyptian artaba per 
aroura. The whole ^piov above described probably belonged 
also to the property which Mnesimachus mortgaged. No <f>6po<; 
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is mentioned, because such special grants like those of Laodice 
and Aristodicides (cf . 0. G-.I. Nos. 221, 225) are free from all 
rentals payable to the crown. All these properties together 
make up the fortune or estate (oltcos} of Mnesimachus, which is 
handed over en bloc to our temple at Sardes, just as Thraseas 
ceded to the temple of Zeus 'Oaoy&a certain lands on which he 
was to pay an annual $0/009, though in this case he remained 
proprietor; cf. B.C.H. V, 1881, pp. 108 f. ; Graindor thinks 
this practice was not so frequent as Pridik believed (i?. C.H. 
XXX, 1906, p. 446). For property and funds belonging to 
temples cf., for example, Le Bas-Waddington, Ins. d'Asie Min. 
Nos. 327, 331, 332, 338, 414, 415, 416, 419, etc. Tebt. Pap. I, 
No. 86, 1. 52 ; and Newton, Essays on Art and Archaeology, pp. 
143 f., 150 f. On the functions of temples in the agrarian life 
of Asia Minor, cf. Rostowzew, R.K. pp. 269 f. ; for the pos- 
sessions of Egyptian temples cf . Otto, Priester und Tempel im 
Sellenistischen Aegypten, pp. 259 f., 262 f., 278 f. 

(2) Revenues of Landed Proprietors. — The income of the 
landlord consists in our case partly of the dues paid by the 
Xaol in money, in kind, and in labor, partly of the revenue 
from the work of the slaves, who, perhaps (cf. 1, 17 f.), manage 
the estate themselves and who from their names must be na- 
tives. It is probable that they worked on the tcXfjpoi and 
Trapdheujoi, where their labor was aided by the eorvSe work of 
the serfs, and that they cultivated chiefly figs, olives, grape- 
vines, and fruit trees (cf. Ath. Mitt. XIV, 1889, p. 370 ; B. C.H. 
V, 1881, pp. 108 f . ; XII, 1888, pp. 23 f .). So in 1, 10 f . koX r&v 
ayyeitov t&v olvrjp&v might refer to the tcXfjpoi, though it seems 
better to connect it with the tc&fiai, and to regard these ajyela 
as contributed by the XaoL As items in the landlord's revenue 
there are then (1) the raw products, consisting of fruits and 
produce (fcapirol real yevrfpaTa ; cf . II, 8 and Oxyr. Pap. II, 
No. 277, 1. 6), which could be sold, and which correspond to 
the Egyptian o-ltlkt) /jllo-Qqxtls or irpoaohos (cf . Tebt. Pap. I, No. 
5, 1. 11, and references there ; Rostowzew, R.K. pp. 27, 28, 31, 
38, 47, 52, 139). There are (2) the prepared products, consist- 
ing chiefly of wine in jars (ayyela olvrjpd), which could be sold 
or taxed (cf. Rev. Laws. p. lv). There is (3) the cash rental 
or tribute (<\>6po<; apyvptfcos} paid by the \aol to the landlord 
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and which he in turn uses for paying in cash the <j>6po<; due 
to the crown on his villages and allotments. For <f>6po<; as rent 
cf. Wilcken, Gr. Ost. pp. 312, 319, 320. Similarly, the rent of 
Egyptian crown land consists in atrtKrj ptaOcoats plus ctpyvpticrj 
7r/ooVoSo? (cf. Tebt. Pap. I, No. 5, 1. 11, and references there ; 
O.G.I. No. 90, 11. 12, 14, 15, 21; Amherst Pap. II, p. 35, No. 
31, 11. 6, 7 ; Oxyr. Pap. II, p. 291, No. 291, 11. 3 f ; Berl. Gr. Urk. 
II, p. 182 ; Rostowzew, U.K. pp. 27, 28, 37, 58 ; apyvpt/cos <j>6po<; 
in JEleph. Pap. No. 14, 1. 3 ; also in Le Bas-Waddington, op. eit. 
Nos. 323, 324, where it means rent paid in money). There is (4) 
the labor rental or corvSe (<£o/>o? Xrjrovpytfcos, I, 12). Xetrovpyos 
here simply means a workman, and has no technical sense as at 
Athens. The XetrovpytKo<; <j>6po<; was in Egypt some kind of 
personal service, which the poor rendered, and in lieu of which 
the wealthy paid a Xetrovpyticov ; cf . Wilcken, Gr. Ost. I, 382 ; 
Arist. Aih. Pol XXIX, 5 ; Tebt. Pap. Nos. 5, 32, 88, 1. 3, ^epav 
XetrovpytKat ; No. 102, Petrie Pap. II, No. 39 e, III, 1905, No. 
109 f. ; Hibeh Pap. p. 269 with references ; Bouche-Leclercq, 
Hist, des Lagides, III, p. 234 ; Paris Pap. No. 63, where we 
have a corvSe on beasts of burden ; Oxyr. Pap. I, No. 86, where 
the Xetrovpyta is hereditary, and consists of providing rowers 
on the Nile ; Oxyr. Pap. Ill, No. 506, where the Xetrovpyta 
is to cultivate crown land, and was apparently attached to the 
land, not to the person of its tenant KaOapav curb 7rdarj<; yecopytas 
1. 37 ; cf ., also, Ins. von Pergamon, No. 49, 1. 15. This sense must 
be distinguished from that in Syll. No. 177, 1. 68; No. 426, 
36; O.G.I. No. 383, 11. 74, 185; 566, 1. 11; 339, 1. 50; 383, 
1. 170; 529, 1. 3; 537, 1. 10; 542, 1. 9; K.P. I, No. 99, where 
Xetrovpyta means some public office or service, that is TroXtrticr} 
Xetrovpyta. Of still a different nature are the ^copt/cal Xet- 
rovpytat in Egypt (cf. O.G.I. No. 669, 1. 34 ; Rostowzew, R.K. 
pp. 86, 199, 203, 204, 206, Staatspacht, p. 465 f. On liturgies 
in general, cf . Mitteis und Wilcken, Grundzuge und Chrestomathie 
d.PapyusJcunde, 1, 1, pp. 339-355). What kind of personal ser- 
vice the Xaoi in Asia Minor were obliged to perform, we cannot 
decide. So many days' labor in cultivating their lord's gardens 
or fields seems to be the duty most likely to have been imposed 
on them ; but our inscription supplies the first definite proof 
that, like the coloni in Africa in Roman times, they did render 
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personal labor in addition to paying a money tax, and it thus 
furnishes an argument for the Hellenistic derivation of the 
African system (cf. Rostowzew op. cit. pp. 302 f. ; Meyer, Klio, 
I, 1901, pp. 424-426; Theocr. XVII, 97). 

(3) Status of Agricultural Population. — The Xaoi are the 
principal factor in the villages. They are the native agricul- 
tural population or serfs, who, with the ground, their houses, 
and possessions, belong to the tenants, and so to the king. 
They are described in O.Gr.L No. 1, 1. 14, as row Se Karoacovvra^ 
iv Tals /era/Mai? (cf. Taur. Pap. VIII, 23, tqv$ h\ovXevoirf\as tcai 
ipya£ofjL€Vov<; iv rats i/cd<r[Ta)p~\ K&)fxai^. They are often also 
called fiaaiXitcol Xaoi, as well as simply Xaoi (cf . 0. Gr.L. No. 221, 
1. 46 f. ; Haussoullier, Rev. d. Phil. XXV, 1901, pp. 33 f.; Ros- 
towzew, R.K. pp. 258-265; Klio, I, 1901, pp. 297, 424). In 
Egypt, however, they are sometimes distinguished from the other 
yea>pyoi(cl. Meyer, Das Heerwesen der Ptolemaer, pp. 109 f ; Klio, 
I, 1901, p. 426). If the king gives or sells a part of the royal 
domain, the Xaoi who belong to it also pass to the new proprietor. 
They were an unfree peasantry, like the coloni and mediaeval 
villeins, but they had money, since they paid a cash <j>6po<; (cf . 
Rostowzew, Klio, I, 1901, p. 297), and by payment of money 
could release themselves from the required manual labor or 
villeinage (cf. Meyer, Klio, I, 1901, p. 426). They must also 
have owned tools for agriculture, etc. (ra virdp^ovra iravra), 
and perhaps even their houses. This we infer from the char- 
acteristic phrase t&v Xacov iravoiicmv avv rofc virdpyovaiv (cf. 
O.Gr.L No. 225, 11. 5, 23, for two instances of the very same 
phrase ; cf . also Xecov avTot/cov in Grr. Dialektinsehriften^ No. 5533 e ; 
Rostowzew, R.K. p. 261). The Xaoi had civil rights, could 
keep part of their crops, and even move to another place ; but 
they still remained serfs to their first proprietors (cf. 0. Gr.I. 
No. 225, 1. 8; Klio, 1, 1901, pp. 297, 424 f . ; Haussoullier, Rev. d. 
Phil. XXV, 1901, p. 34). The Xaoi were probably under the 
superintendence of the ol/cerai, who were slaves, but being few 
and mentioned here by name, were probably skilled and of high 
class. They may even have acted as stewards or bailiffs. 
There are four at Tobalmoura (cf. I, 17, 18), two at Periasa- 
sostra, and perhaps several others in the part of Col. II which 
has been erased. All have their father's name added, and 
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Tuius his grandfather's (cf. B.C.H. XV, 1891, pp. 365 f. for 
slaves with patronymics). 

(4) Administration of Temple Funds and Property. — Our in- 
scription furnishes additional evidence that the Greek temples, 
with their rich treasures, performed the function of banks ; cf. 
for Delos, 279 B.C., Homolle, B.C.H. XIV, 1890, p. 438; cf., 
also, Otto, op. cit. pp. 318 f., Swoboda, Wiener Studien, X, 1888, 
pp. 278 f . ; XI, 1889, pp. 65 f . ; Mitteis, Sav. Ztschr. Rom. Abt. 
XIX, 1898, pp. 198 f. ; Buchsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerh im gr. 
Altertum, pp. 506-509 ; Forsehungen in Fphesos, I, pp. 261, 279. 
While the temples, as we have said, probably lost their great 
landed estates at the Macedonian invasion, they do not seem 
to have been despoiled by the Macedonian kings of their cash 
and their treasures, probably because the economic functions 
of such capital were too important, and its loss might have 
paralyzed the life of the districts depending on it. They 
doubtless still owned many lands (cf. above, and Ramsay, 
C.B., p. 102), but how they acquired them is difficult to 
say (cf. B.C.H. XIV, 1890, p. 434; XXV, 1901, pp. 137 f.). 
They could lend money on mortgage, — and if the debtor did 
not pay back the debt within a fixed period his property could 
be sold (cf. B.C.H. IV, 1880, pp. 302 f.; Otto, op. cit. pp. 
279), — or without mortgage as in irapaKaraOriKrj. They could 
invest in lands themselves and rent them out (B. C.H. V, 1881, 
p. 114; XIX, 1905, pp. 437 f ; XXX, 1906, pp. 446 f.), or they 
could invest in the improvement of these lands (cf. ol/coSofir}- 
fiara /cal (jyvTevfiara, II, 10, and ire^vrevfieva teal ol/coSofirjfieva, 
Inscr. Jur. Grr. I, p. 202, 1. 112). Their lands with the Xaot, 
slaves, etc., were administered like those of individual owners 
(cf. Rostowzew, JR. K. pp. 269 f.), and the temple funds were 
under the control of temple-wardens (yewTroZai), who were like 
a board of directors or trustees (cf. Bourguet, Administration 
financiere du sanct. pyth. 1905, pp. 65-109; Swoboda, in Wiener 
Studien, X, 1888, pp. 306, 307, has shown that the vwirolai not 
only had charge of building and repairing temples, but also of 
the sacred funds; cf., also, commentary on I, 2). 
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VII. Legal Points 

(a) Deposit-loan Qrrapa/caTaOrjfcr)*). — H.apa/ca,Ta0tf/cr) here (I, 
3; II, 11, 13, 18) denotes the receipt for safe keeping of a sum 
of money which the recipient binds himself to return to the de- 
positor with or without interest on demand. It was equivalent 
to the Roman depositum irregulare (Mitteis, Sav. Ztschr. XIX, 
1898, pp. 209-212), and was one of the methods of making a 
loan. In this way Mnesimachus borrowed from our temple 
treasury the 1325 gold staters. We have here translated this 
term " deposit-loan," in order to distinguish it from true deposi- 
tum (also 7rapa/cara0i]/cr} in Greek), in which the deposit was 
not money, but a definite object. Uapa/caraOrjfcr) was the 
classical term (e.g. Her. II, 156; Isocr. Trapez. 13; Syll. No. 
53, 1. 15; Michel, Bee. No. 496, 11. 50 f.), and is found but 
seldom in the papyri {e.g. Oxyr. Pap. I, No. 71, 1, 1. 6), where 
the usual term is 7rapa0rj/cr}. The deposit-loan made to Mnesi- 
machus was doubtless accompanied by a written agreement 
(like those of which several later specimens have survived; see 
Mitteis- Wilcken, Grrundz. u. Chrestomathie, II, 2, 1912, Nos. 330- 
336 = Oxyr. Pap. VII, 1910, No. 1039 and references) provid- 
ing that on his failure to repay the 1325 staters his property 
should be liable to execution for twice that amount. To avoid 
this result and to gain time he satisfied the goddess by mort- 
gaging his estate. 

Our document brings out several points connected with this 
contract: (1) A deposit-loan was then, as in later times, re- 
payable on demand (oirore eav alpfjrai, Berger, Strafklauseln, p. 
103, n. 3; oirr^vUa iav alprj, Oxyr. Pap. VII, No. 1039, 1. 9). 
It is the demand made by the temple-wardens (I, 3), not the 
expiration of the time for which the loan was made, that com- 
pels Mnesimachus to satisfy them. 

(2) napa/caraOrj/cr) was in use at this period for the lending of 
money at interest, since there can be no doubt that Mnesimachus 
paid interest on his original deposit-loan. This may be inferred 
from the mention of principal (apxalov, II, 13), which implies 
interest (to'/co?) as its accompaniment (cf . to apxalov teal tou? 
to/cou?, Isocr. Trapez. 37; tov tokov rj to apxalov, Syll. No. 
517, 1. 19; cf., also, Ins. Brit. Mus. No. 481, 11. 149-192), as 
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well as from the stipulations in II, 8-10, 16-18, designed to 
protect the goddess from loss of the annual income on her in- 
vestment. We know also that temples such as that of Artemis 
administered their sacred funds like those of a bank, and placed 
them only where they would yield a good return. In our case 
the rate must have been at least 10 per cent a year, possibly 12 
percent (Billeter, Gresch. d. Zinsfu8se8,ipp. 19, 58). No arrears 
being mentioned (II, 13, 14), we may assume that Mnesimachus 
had paid the full interest on his deposit-loan up to the date of 
the mortgage. After the conveyance had been made the in- 
terest on the debt was of course replaced by the use and enjoy- 
ment of the land; cf. Wilcken und Mitteis, op. cit. II, 1, p. 153. 

(3) The contract of TrapaicaraOrjicr) must at this period have 
been equipped with the same penalty for non-payment as in the 
first and second centuries A.D., when the papyri show that the 
defaulting debtor was liable for twice the amount of the original 
loan. 1 Unless at the date of our document some such penalty 
had been imposed by law, it is hard to conceive for what pur- 
pose the stipulations of II, 11, 18 (ecrrca ev TrapatcaTadrjicr}) could 
have been framed, whereas on* the assumption of a poena dupli 
entailed by non-payment, they are perfectly intelligible. 2 Such 
clear circumstantial evidence is important, since the existence 
of the penalty at so early a date as 300 B.C. has been seriously 
doubted. The stipulations in clauses E and F (above, p. 21) 
are thus seen to have been imposed by the creditor because 
they had the merit of extreme harshness. 

(J) Sale subject to redemption^ Qir pacts iirl \v<ret). This 
method, adopted by Mnesimachus, of giving a mortgage under 
the guise of a sale, was in use as early as the fourth century B.C. 
in Attica, Lemnos, and Amorgus : 4 our inscription supplies the 

1 Beauchet, Hist, du droit pr. de la rep. athen. IV, p. 329; Mitteis, Sav. Ztschr. 
XXVIII, 1907, p. 384 ; Partsch. Gr. Burgschaftsrecht, I, p. 84 ; Berger, Straf- 
klauseln, 1911, p. 103 ; Mitteis- Wilcken, op. cit. II, 2, Nos. 331 and 332. 

2 We owe this inference to Professor Mitteis. 

8 Though " mortgage," in its strict common-law meaning, — i.e. of an absolute 
conveyance subject to defeasance in case the debt is paid, — would be an excel- 
lent rendering of irpdais M Xi5<ret, we refrain from using it in that restricted sense, 
because it is so often used as equivalent to virod^Krj. 

4 Szanto, Wiener Studien, IX, 1887, pp. 279 f.; R. Hitzig, Dasgr. Pfandrecht, 
1895, pp. 76-107 ; B. Kubler, Sav. Ztschr. XVI, 1895, pp. 344-350 ; L. Beauchet, 
op. cit. Ill, 1897, pp. 176-194 ; P. Guiraud, Melanges Perrot, 1903, pp. 146-148 ; 
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first instance yet found of its use in Asia Minor. Though the 
evidence is scanty, consisting chiefly of inscribed horoi 
(Beauchet, op. cit. Ill, p. 345) and of a few passages from 
Attic speeches, the general character of the transaction has 
long been clear. 1 The property given as security was, as the 
term implies, sold to the creditor, on condition that the debtor 
might within a fixed time redeem it by paying back the price; 
in other words, the amount of his debt. Many details have 
however been obscure, owing to the lack of a specimen contract 
such as this inscription for the first time supplies. 

The following information as to irpaat^ kiri \vaei is furnished 
by our document : 

(1) Whether upon redemption the property reverted to the 
debtor, or had to be reconveyed to him by the creditor, is a 
question which the evidence has hitherto not enabled us to 
answer. It is now clear that the latter was the case; inasmuch 
as the property was conveyed to the creditor outright with full 
warranty, a reconveyance must have been needed to divest her 
of the title. 

(2) From II, 10-11, 15, 16, we learn that the powers of the 
creditor over the property conveyed to her were very broad. 
She had the right to spend money on it in building, cultivating, 
and for other purposes; and the debtor's assent was not required, 
even though he was ultimately to pay the bill. The extent of 
the creditor's power over the property is further shown by the 
absence of stipulations guarding against loss from her acts or 
omissions. If during her ownership the property had been in 
any way injured or depreciated, the debtor would have received 
no compensation. Our analysis has shown that no compensa- 
tion clause was contained in the lost parts of the document. 

E. Rabel, Sav. Ztschr. XXVIII, 1907, pp. 354-371 ; A. Manigk, lb. XXX, 
1909, pp. 306 f.; D. Pappoulias, ij ifiirpdynaros d(r0<£\6ia, pp. 28-38, 53-55 ; E. 
Weiss, Pfandr. Untersuchungen, I, 1909, pp. 21 1; J.Partsch, Gr. Burgschaftsr. 
1909, pp. 256-259; O. Eger, Sav. Ztschr. XXXI, 1910, pp. 467 f.; A*. B. 
Schwarz, Hypothek u. Hypallagma, 1911, p. 35, nn. 2 to 4. 

1 The literary sources are collected by Hitzig, Beauchet, and Pappoulias. The 
horos inscriptions are in Inscr. jur. gr. I, pp. 112-116 ; Michel, Recueil, Nos. 1364 
to 1375; Berl. Sitzungsber. 1897, pp. 665-669; 1898, pp. 782-783; I.G. XII, 
viii, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 (Lemnos) ; Robinson, A.J. P. XXVIII, 1907, p. 431. See 
also Syll. Nos. 818 ff., and Ath. Mitt. XXXV, 1910, p. 106, n. 3. 
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(3) From II, 10-11, 15, 16, we may also infer that, before the 
property could be redeemed, the debtor had to make good all 
expenses incurred by the creditor in connection with it. This 
fact probably explains why the <f>6pot, payable on the lands con- 
veyed are so carefully recorded (I, 5-10). If the king might 
confiscate, he might also, no doubt, increase the <f>6pot. Had 
this occurred in our case, Mnesimachus would doubtless have 
been compelled before redemption to refund, as part of the 
goddess' outlay on the property, any rent paid by her in excess 
of 116 gold staters 7 obols, the total rent-charge at the date 
of our conveyance. 

(4) From II, 4-5, it appears that the debtor's failure to pro- 
tect any part of the property from eviction, or any breach of 
contract on his part, entailed the entire forfeiture of his right 
to redeem. Thus the inducement to the grantor to defend the 
title of his grantee seems to have been stronger in this form of 
mortgage than in an ordinary sale, where he had only the poena 
dupli to fear. 

(5) The provisions in II, 8-10, 16-18, tend to show that, in 
addition to the debt and the indemnity for the creditor's out- 
lays above mentioned, the debtor was required at the time of 
redemption to pay also the proportion of revenue accrued up 
to that date. Redemption taking place before the harvest 
would, no less than eviction, have debarred the creditor from 
gathering the fruits of the soil for that year. Hence we may 
be sure that redemption cannot have been allowed, without 
compensation to the creditor for income accrued but not re- 
ceived. 

(6) The fact that, in the event of the loss of property con- 
veyed, it was necessary to revive the original debt by express 
stipulation (II, 13-15) shows that the debt, by being trans- 
formed into purchase money, had been completely wiped out. 
The creditor no longer looked to the debtor's liability, but only 
to the value of the property which she had accepted. If after 
the conveyance the property had been taken from her, the cred- 
itor, unless protected by such a clause as that in II, 13-15, 
would have lost both her debt and her security. 

(7) While Trpaai? errl Xvaet was thus from one point of view 
a genuine sale for a real price, in which the preexisting debt 
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disappeared, the Greeks did not forget that it was also a mort- 
gage. This double aspect accounts for the characteristic use 
(II, 12) of vTrofceifievcov, instead of Treirpafievcov ; like that of 
to/co?, in Dem. XXXVII, 7 and 29, to describe the rent paid by 
Pantaenetus on the property conveyed by him under a 7rpa<n<; 
€7rl Xucrei. 

(8) The stipulations of which the effect is explained above 
(pp. 60 f.), whereby the indemnities for the goddess' outlay and 
loss of revenue are to be treated as deposit-loans (ez> Trapa/cara- 
Orjfcr], II, 11-18) contain nothing peculiar to Trpacris iirl Xvaei 
as such. They were, we may suppose, framed in this fashion 
simply because, the principal debt having been a deposit-loan, 
it was to the creditor's advantage to treat these accessory debts 
as loans of the same kind. 

(9) The fact that the right of redemption needed to be 
barred by special stipulation (II, 2) implies that, in the absence 
of such stipulation, it would have been allowed at any time, 
In this respect, as in several others, we may compare the Scot- 
tish form of mortgage known as an " absolute disposition with 
back-bond " (Gloag and Irvine, Law of Rights in Security, 1897. 
Chap. IV, on " Dispositions ex facie absolute"). By this, 
as in 7r/oacri? eVl \vaec, the property is conveyed outright to the 
creditor, the fact that the transaction is not a sale but a mort- 
gage being noted in a " back-bond'' or "back-letter." Until 
redemption the creditor remains in full ownership of the prop- 
erty, which may be redeemed at any time, though, if not exer- 
cised within forty years, the right of the debtor to demand a 
reconveyance, on payment of the sum due, is finally lost by 
prescription. Rabel (I.e.*) has pointed out the resemblance 
between irpaai^ eirl Xvaei, the old French mortgage, and the 
English common law mortgage ; but this Scottish form, still in 
constant use at the present day, offers an analogy quite as 
remarkable. 

(c) Warranty of Title (/3e/3cuWt?). — Particularly interesting 
because of its fulness is the clause of warranty (II, 2-12), 
which throws light on the following points : 1 

1 On )8e/3aWts and the stipulatio duplae, see Thalheim in P. W. Ill, 1899, 178 ; 
Rabel, Haftung des Verkaufers, I, 1902, pp. 7, 23, 36, 146 ; Berger, Strafklauseln 
i. d. Papyrusurk. 1911, pp. 126 f. ; Wilcken und Mitteis, op. cit. II, 1, p. 188. 
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(1) It confirms the view that irpaai^ iirl Xvaec had the same 
form of warranty with the same penalty as an ordinary sale 
(cf. Hitzig, op. eit. p. 79). 

(2) In case of an attempt to evict the vendee, it was the 
vendor's duty, as his representative, to conduct the legal pro- 
ceedings necessary to uphold his title. Our clause seems to 
show that with this duty went a corresponding right in the 
vendor to direct these proceedings, since it provides that in case 
of his default, the vendee might thenceforth direct them him- 
self. 

(3) Since there is no mention of any guarantor (/3e/8a«»T?fc ; 
see Partsch, Gr. Biirgschaftsr. pp. 340-358), our clause con- 
firms the view that in sales of land at this period it was not 
essential for the vendor to provide one or more guarantors to 
support his undertaking of warranty. 

(4) The main interest of our clause lies in its containing at 
this early date a stipulatio duplae, by which the penalty for 
breach of the vendor's warranty of title was fixed at double the 
purchase price. In the Greek papyri produced under the influ- 
ence of Roman law during and after the first century A.D., such 
a stipulation is often found (Berger, op. eit. p. 128, collects the 
instances) ; but this — the earliest example except one 1 of its 
use in Greek law — dates from a time when the influence of 
Roman law cannot possibly have been felt. 

(5) A feature common in papyrus documents is that by 
which, in case of breach of warranty, an indemnity for the ven- 
dee's damages and outlays QfiXdfir) /cal hairavrjfiara) is exacted 
from the vendor in addition to the twofold price (rifirj hiTrXrf). 
This additional penalty is here seen to have existed in our 
period (Berger, op. eit. pp. 26, 133). 

VIII. The Chiliarchies 

From I, 5-10, we learn for the first time that the satrapy of 
Lydia was, about 300 B.C., divided into districts governed each 
by a chiliarch and each forming a centre for fiscal administra- 
tion. The place-names indicate that the area of each chiliarchy 

1 The only other early instance is that of the Gortynian code, Biicheler-Zitel- 
mann, Rh. Mus. XL (Erganzungsheft), 1885, pp. 26, 68, 174 j Berger, op. eit. 
p. 132. 
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was large. That of Pytheus (I, 5) probably covered the Sar- 
dian plain adjoining Sardes to the west, the city itself, and per- 
haps also the country surrounding it ; that of . . . arios (? I, 7) 
may haye included Sasotra — probably the same as our Peria- 
sasostra (see p. 47, above) — in the eastern part of the satrapy, 
while that of Sagarius (I, 9) probably lay to the south, and, in- 
cluding as it did the Phrygian district of Attoudda, must have 
bordered on the Phrygian frontier. 1 

Now what did the chiliarchs do, and was their office a Persian 
survival or a Macedonian importation? 

Prior to the Roman period 2 the title x L ^ a PX 0<; or X^^PXV^ 
had three meanings : 

(1) It denoted an officer in the Persian army, so called 
because he commanded a thousand men (Herod. VII, 81 ; Xen. 
Cyrop. II, 1, 23; III, 3, 11; IV, 1, 4; VIII, 1, 14). At the 
beginning of the fourth century B.C. the military forces 
throughout the Persian empire seem to have been organized in 
garrisons occupying fortresses, 3 under phrourarchs and chili- 
archs (Xen. Cyrop. VIII, 6, 1 and 9) controlled by the satraps 
(Xen. Oec. 4, 11). The chiliarch ranked below the satrap and 
above the phrourarch (Xen. Oec. 4, 7 ; r&v (frpovpdpx&v /ecu rmv 
X t ^ l( x>PX < * )V KaL ™ v wrpaTr&v is a climax). It seems possible that 
the phrourarch of an important fortress such as Sardes, e.g. the 
Mithrines who surrendered that citadel to Alexander in 333 B.C. 
(Arr. Anab. I, 17, 3), might have held also the rank of chili- 
arch. In Persian times, then, the chiliarch of Sardes, who was 
himself its phrourarch, or else had a phrourarch as his second 
in command, probably controlled the phrourarchs of several 
neighboring fortresses, while other chiliarchs commanded other 
groups of phrourarchs with their garrisons. Thus the satrapy 
of Lydia was probably subdivided into several districts — not 
more than five or six in all, if we may judge from the size of 
our three — each known as a chiliarchy because containing a 
group of fortresses under the command of a chiliarch. 

1 Beloch, Gr. Gesch. Ill, 2, 1904, pi. V, depicts Lydia in 228 b.c. as extending 
far enough south to include Attoudda. 

2 It then meant tribunus militum. 

3 Cf . al iv reus Aicpais QvXclkclI, Xen. Qyr. VIII, 6, 9, and 0iAaKds iv rats dtcpo- 
7r6\e<ri, Xen. Oec. 4, 6. 
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(2) The title x L ^ a PX 0(; or X^^PXW was a ^ so applied by 
the Greeks to each of the ten commanders of the Persian royal 
bodyguard of ten thousand, including the commander of the 
leading division, — the thousand " Melophoroi " (Athen. XII, 
514 b), — who was the highest official of the Persian court. 1 
To this personage, known as " the chiliarch," there are several 
references in literature (Pherecydes, fr. 113; Aesch. Pers. 304 ; 
C. Nepos, Conon, 3; Ael. V.H. I, 21; Diod. XVII, 5; Plut. 
Them. 27 and 29; Artox. 5). 

The office was copied by Alexander, who bestowed it on 
Hephaestion and Perdiccas (Arr. Excerpta, ed. Muller, 1846, 
p. 241 ; Anab. VII, 14, 10 ; Dexippus, fr. 1, F. H. G. Ill, p. 668 ; 
Beloch, Gr. Gesch. Ill, 1, 1904, p. 69 ; III, 2, 1904, p. 237 ; 
Bouche-Leclercq, op. cit. I, 1903, p. 9; IV, 1907, pp. 297-298). 
Another less exact imitation of the Persian model was fur- 
nished by the appointment of Cassander as chiliarch, first under 
Antigonus (Diod. XVI II, 39) and then under Polyperchon 2 
(ib. XVIII, 48). The closeness of their attendance on the 
king or chief cannot have permitted chiliarchs of this type to 
hold definite territorial commands such as the chiliarchies of 
our inscription. 

(3) In the Macedonian army an officer who commanded 
about a thousand men (64 files of 16 men each = 1024 men) 
bore the title x L ^ a PX 0<; or X^^PXV^ (Arr. Tact. X, 5 ; Anab. I, 
22, 7; IV, 30, 5; VII, 25, 6; Polyaen. Ill, 9, 10), while 
XiXiapxia denoted the detachment under his command (Arr. 
Anab. Ill, 29, 7; IV, 24, 10, and 30, 6; V, 23; 7). The title 
thence passed into the army' of the Ptolemies, where its holder 
ranked below the strategos, just as the Persian chiliarch ranked 
below the satrap (P. Meyer, Heerwesen der Ptol. 1899, pp. 12, 
25 ; Bouche-Leclercq, Hist, des Lagides, IV, 1907, pp. 46-48 ; 
O. G.I. No. 119, note 4). There is, however, no reason for sup- 
posing that this Macedonian office was copied or derived from 
the Persian. 3 Its descriptive Greek title was doubtless adopted 

1 " Das vornehmste persische Hofamt," B. Niese, Gesch. d. gr. u. mak. St. I, 
1893, p. 164; F. Justi, Zeitschft. d. d. Morgerl. Ges. I, 1896, pp. 659-664; 
J. Marquart, PJiilol. LV, 1896, pp. 227-234. 

2 Bouche-Leclercq, op. cit. I, p. 34. 

3 The argument of Brandis on this point (P.W. Ill, 2275) against A. Bauer 
(I. v. Muller's Handbuch 2 , 1893, IV, 1, p. 432) seems conclusive. 
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at the time when the Macedonian army was reorganized by- 
Philip (O. Hoffmann, Die Makedonen, 1906, p. 83). Possibly 
these chiliarchs may have commanded definite districts, but we 
have no proof that they ever did so. We are thus led to iden- 
tify the chiliarchies of our inscription with those of the Persian 
military organization above described (No. 1). Meaning 
No. 2 is, as we have seen, out of the question, and meaning 
No. 3 is improbable. Not only have we no evidence of territo- 
rial commands having been held by Macedonian chiliarchs, but 
the autonomy granted to Lydia in 333 B.C. (Arr. I, 17, 4) 
implies that no new Macedonian institutions were introduced 
there at the conquest. Furthermore, we should scarcely expect 
the smaller subdivisions, the chiliarchies, to have disappeared 
from Asia Minor before 303 B.C., or even before 281 B.C., the 
latest date possible for our inscription, when the larger dis- 
tricts, the satrapies, though governed by strategoi, continued till 
about 200 B.C. (Polyb. V, 40, 7; XXI, 13, 4 ; Beloch, op. cit. 
Ill, 2, p. 298). The functions of our chiliarchs, Pytheus, etc., 
will now be clear. They were soldiers, and their chiliarchies 
were districts organized by the Persians primarily for military 
purposes. Pytheus was probably commander of the Sardes 
garrison, and hence a personage of some importance. It will 
be noticed that our document makes the rentals payable not to 
the chiliarchs, but to the districts under their command ; from 
which it is evident that the chiliarchs did not themselves re- 
ceive these payments. When Alexander, soon after the con- 
quest in 331 B.C., reformed the fiscal administration by placing 
the western satrapies under Philoxenus, 1 we cannot suppose him 
to have entrusted any part of this financial work to soldiers. 
It is probable, therefore, that he, and after him Antigonus, 
maintained in each chiliarchy a civilian collector of <j>6pot and 
other dues, responsible to the treasurer stationed at Sardes 
who after 331 was responsible to the chief treasurer for all the 
western satrapies. 2 The rentals here mentioned were thus, 

1 A. Kohler, Klio, V, 1905, p. 314 ; T. Lenschau, Bursian's Jahresbericht 
CXXXV, 1908, p. 152 ; Beloch, op. cit. Ill, 1, 1904, p. 14. 

2 Nicias appointed at Sardes in 333 (Arr. I, 17, 7) may have been treasurer 
for Lydia only, or for that and the adjacent satrapies. Cf . Beloch, op. cit. Ill, 
1, 1904, p. 14 ; A. Krause, Hermes, XXV, 1890, p. 73. 
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we may suppose, payable in each chiliarchy to such a collector, 
over whom the chiliarch's authority was probably one of super- 
vision, not of direct official control. 

It is tempting to see in these subdivisions of the satrapy the 
forerunners of those hyparchies in which the Seleucid satrapy 
was divided (Beloch, op. cit. Ill, 1, p. 400 ; Haussoullier, 
op. cit. pp. 92-94). Under the Seleucids, while the satrapies 
were preserved, their governors were called strategoi. May it 
not be that, while the chiliarchies were also preserved, their 
sub-governors were renamed hyparchoi, a change which would 
naturally have resulted in the chiliarchies becoming known as 
hyparchies? The administrative innovations of the Seleucids 
may, in short, have affected the duties of the governors and 
sub-governors, without changing the limits of their districts. 
According to Haussoullier (op. cit. p. 95) the Seleucid satrapy 
was divided into four or five hyparchies ; the number of chili- 
archies in Lydia must, as above remarked, have been about the 
same. Again, each hyparchy had a financial official 6 eirl t&v 
TrpoGohcov (Haussoullier, pp. 94 f. ; Beloch, III, 1, p. 394, n. 5), 
who must have corresponded to the " collector " of one of our 
chiliarchies. Some sort of connection between the chiliarchies 
and their successors the hyparchies seems therefore by no means 
unlikely. Perhaps here also is to be sought the origin of the 
Egyptian system in which the strategos, who is so often men- 
tioned in papyri, is a civil officer (cf. Herwerden, Lexicon, s.v. 
o-rpaTrjyo^ . The chiliarch may then also have been a civil 
officer. 

IX. Miscellaneous Comments 

Column I. 

Some further details here follow, dealing with points not 
treated under previous headings : 

L. 1. Between the v of X.aipeov, of which the base only 
remains, and the following €, there are only two sigla represent- 
ing perhaps a ir. Then a space of about five letters ; then a>; 
then a space of about eight letters ; and lastly the sigla of what 
might be ecre, probably the last letters of this line. Only the 
bases of these letters are preserved. 

iTrepwrrjo-avTos. — eirepwrav means to make a formal in- 
quiry, and occurs often in literature and very frequently in 
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papyri, of stipulations; cf. Oxyr. Pap. I, Nos. 84, 102, 103, 
133-139; IV, 718; VI, 905, 909, 912, 913, 914, 964; VIII, 
1126, 1129, 1130, 1133, 1134 ; Hibeh Pap. I, 12 ; Tebt. Pap. I, 
No. 61, 1. 291 ; II, 378 ; Fayum Pap. 90, etc. Cf . the noun 
i7rep(OTrjfia in Thuc. Ill, 53, 2; 68, 1. 

L. 2. varepov iireKpive fioL rbv oIkov 'Avtijovos. — On 
the meanings of kiriKplvai and eiriicpi<n$, cf . Wiener Sitzb. CXLII, 
1900, 9 Abh., and Oxyr. Pap. II, pp. 217 f ., 280 ; where the sense 
is entirely different from that in our inscription ; cf . also Syll. 
No. 177, 11. 29, 52, 53. With this inscription, cf. O. &.I. No. 262, 
11. 5 f . : eKplOr} avv^copTfOrjvai avrS> els arravTa rbv yjpovov, 66 ev teal 
f) Svva/ju? tov | Oeov fcaTdp%€Tai, tccbfirjv rrjv ^aiTOKai\jcr)\vr)V, rjv 
irporepov eo")(ev ArjfiqTpios | ArjfirjTpcov tov Mvao~(e)ov ivTovpvayva 
Trjs 7T€pl y ATrdfi{e)iav aarpairela^ cvv tois \ avv/evpovai teal icaOtj- 
KovaL iraat tcara tov? Trpovirdp^pvTa^ irepiopLafiovs teal avv roh 
tov ivecrTWTQS €tov? yevrjfiao-w. (Notice, as Rostowzew, U.K. 
p. 249, says, that the village was given first to a high official, 
such as Mnesimachus may have been. Notice also that the vil- 
lage given belongs to no city.) Cf. Syll. No. 929, 11. 133 f., 
irapd tlvos tcov Kpetaa6v[ci)v (T^oWe9. In the Aristodicides in- 
scription (O. a.I. No. 221, 11. 54 f. ; cf., also, No. 229, 1. 100), 
the verb eiri^pdv is used of this action by the king (cf . Haus- 
soullier, Etudes sur Vhistoire de Milet et du Didymeion, pp. 
102 f.), whereas in O. a.I No. 221, 1. 56 ; 335, 1. 143, we have 
<rvry>x<0pelv as above. In the Laodice inscription (O.Gr.I. No. 
225, 1. 20), and in the Aristodicides inscription (O.Gr.I. No. 
221, 1. 22), irapaheiKvvvai is used. Perhaps those to whom lands 
are merely granted, not given outright (cf. Bovvai in O. Gr.I. 
No. 221, 28, and above), have only usum fructum, as Ditten- 
berger, O.Q.I. No. 221, n. 14, says, eireicpive means that An- 
tigonus actually acted as arbiter, when perhaps some dispute 
had arisen about the lands, causing Chaireas to make his in- 
quiry. The meaning is well illustrated by Ins. Jur. Grrec. I, 
p. 31, 1. 6, ras eiracplxreis ra<$ r&v SiatTvr&v; and by O. Gr.I. No. 
2, 1. 29, iv ra]l<; hiaXvo-ieaa-i rak 6 fiaaikevs eireicpivve, i.e.^ as 
Hicks and Hill (ffist. Ins. 1901, p. 312) say, decisions which 
Alexander had given in special cases of difficulty on which he 
had been consulted (cf. iTrepcorrjaavTos Xaipeov in our inscrip- 
tion; cf., also, O.a.L No. 502). On varepov, cf. above. 
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L. 2. oIkov. — ol/co? here means estate, as often in the Greek 
orators. In Attic law it is the whole property as distinguished 
from oiicia, the dwelling-house (cf . Her. Ill, 53 ; VII, 224 ; 
Andoc. 31, 2). The meaning is well illustrated by Xen. Oec. 
I, 5 : OZ/co? Be hrj t( Boxel rjiiiv elvac ; apa oirep oiicia, rj /cat oaa 
tx? efo) tt}? ol/ctas €K€icTr)TO, iravra tov oIkov ravrd ecrnv. The 
origin of the great Roman estates is probably to be found in 
such Hellenistic estates as that of Mnesimachus and the Hellen- 
istic kings (cf. Ramsay, C.B. I, pp. 11, 283 f., 285). The more 
usual word in papyri is oixrla (cf. Tebt. Pap. No. 6, 1. 23: 
Rostowzew, U.K. pp. 120 f.); ol/co? in the papyri generally 
means an apartment house or one's family. 

€7T€i8r) vvv . . . eari ovv. — The syntax is loose, but it 
seems better to make a full stop after 'Avriyovo? ; and to begin 
a new sentence with eTreihrj. The clause iycb to avrols would 
then be parenthetical, and eari ovv, etc., would form a loose 
apodosis. The sense is : a Since the temple-wardens demand 
the money and I haven't it, I will mortgage to them this estate, 
which consists of certain villages," etc. ovv is the main ob- 
stacle in the way of placing a period after avTols and a comma 
after 'Avrtyovos. It is possible, however, that e7o!> Se, etc., forms 
a loose apodosis, and that a new sentence begins with eart ofiv 
(cf. Kuhner-Gerth, Ausfiihrliehe G-rammatik, II, 2, pp. 275 f.). 

vewrrolai. — The same as the vewrroioi in II, 6. Here evi- 
dently a board as at Ephesus (crvvehpiov v€(ottoi<ov, Jh. Oest. Arch. 
I. II, 1899, Beibl. p. 44), though at Priene the singular often 
occurs (cf. Ins. v. Priene, index). At Priene vecoTrota was a 
liturgy from which exemption was valued (cf. Ins. v. Priene, 
No. 174, 1. 29). In Amorgus the vewrroiol supervise all details 
of rental and even of the cultivation of the land (B.C.H. XVI, 
1892, pp. 287-294). They kept and stored the records in tem- 
ples (Syll. No. 510, n. 10), and acted as guarantors of mort- 
gaged land which was foreclosed and sold by the temple at 
Halicarnassus (B.C.H. IV, 1880, p. 310). They could even 
themselves borrow money from the temples (so a vem7roir)<; 
borrows from Athena, Ins. v. Priene, No. Ill, 1. 203). For 
their relations at Delphi with the city, which held a large sum 
of temple money on deposit, cf. Hitzig, Z. fur vergl. Rechtsw. 
XIX, 1906, p. 24, and Bourguet, B.Q.H. XX, 1896, pp. 210, 223, 
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who points out how much less powerful were the Delphic vao~ 
7roioL than their brethren in Asia Minor. On the Ephesian veto- 
ttoioi, cf. Ins. Brit. Mus. Ill, 1, p. 80, note to No. 578 ; Forschun- 
gen in Uphesos, 1906, p. 280. 

to xpvaiov. — So in Syll. No. 177, 11. 74, 79, ^pvaiov is used 
as a collective for the 1400 gold staters or ypwol of 1. 73. In 
the present case the sum is 1325 y^pvaol ; cf . II, 14. On irapa- 
Karadrjicri, cf. above. Traces of k are clear, which makes the 
restoration 7rapaKara0rj']/c7]<; certain. On Artemis, cf. above. 

L. 4. to /cad* ev to~\v olkov, etc. This restoration is due 
to Professor Mitteis. cube is a case of haplography or of the 
omission of at. Of omissions there are examples in I, 14, 17 
and II, 10, 18. at rcakovvTcu, and ?? /cakeiTcu TavBov in the next 
line, and r) /cakeiTcu v l\ov fcd)fi7] in 1. 10 remind one of such 
phrases as that in Xen. Hell. V, 1, 10 (cf., also, Xen. Oec. 4, 6). 
The participle is much more common in inscriptions ; cf ., for ex- 
ample, B. O.H. XII, 1888, p. 271 ; R. Et.Gr. XIX, 1906, pp. 235 f. 

irpovKvpovGiv. — The form irpoa/cvpovTcov in 1. 11 shows that 
this is not a contracted verb, and confirms Dittenberger's pref- 
erence for avyfcvpoo instead of o-vytcvpea) (O.Gr.I. No. 65, note 
5). avyfcvpoo is the more usual verb in papyri and inscriptions. 
For the meaning cf. O.Gi.I. Nos. 52, 55, 65, 92, 221, 1. 51, r£ 
X<oplov /ecu T7)(y) x^P av T V V o-vy/cvpovaav, 262, 1. 8. For refer- 
ences to papyri cf. O.Gr.I. No. 65, note 5. But we have 
Trpoatcvpw also in O.G.I. No. 732, 8, to iepbv tov AeVro? teal 
TaXXa Ta TrpovKvpovra tS> Upa> ; cf . Otto, Priester und Tempel im 
Hellenistischen Aegypten, p. 279. 

L. 5. Half of M is preserved at the beginning of the line, 
so that Kcb~]fir}v is certain. On <j>6po<; cf. above, and on ^Xtap^ta, 
11. 6, 9, cf. above. 

L. 6. Lower right leg of % is clear. 

L. 6. xP V€r °i- — xpfo-ou? is a gold stater, worth about 
$4.70; cf. Hultsch, Grrieeh. u. rom. Metrologie, pp. 236, 242 f., 
246 f., 250, 300, etc. It is here the Macedonian gold stater 
rather than that of Croesus, or that of Persia or Babylonia. 
These gold staters of twelve obols, introduced by Alexander 
the Great, had taken the place of darics as current media of 
exchange (Beloch, Gr. Gesch. Ill, I, p. 314). The debt of 
1325 chrysoi would be equivalent (Hultsch, op. cit. Table XVI) 
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to about $6230. The total rental of 116^ chrysoi payable by 
the lands enumerated in I, 1-10, may serve as the basis for a 
rough estimate of the extent and value of these leasehold lands, 
as compared with those of the freehold lands in 1, 11-16. In the 
third century B.C. money lent on good security produced 10 per 
cent ; but, if invested in land, was not expected to yield more 
than about 4 per cent (see B.C.H. V, 1881, pp. 114, 116; 
Mitteis, Abh. Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss. XX, 1903, No. 4, p. 9, n. 1). 
At this rate a rental of 116 gold staters represented the yield of 
lands worth 2900 gold staters or (at 11J to 1) 66,700 silver 
drachmas. The amount of cereals produced by the freehold 
lands of I, 11-16 (see below, 1. 15. Giropov, where the amount 
of seed required for sowing these lands is 11.5 hectolitres) 
estimated at ninefold the amount sown, the average product 
given by Cicero, Verr. Ill, 47, 112, for a Sicilian estate (i2. Et. 
Anc. XII, 1910, p. 376), would have been 11.5 hectolitres x 9= 
about 100 hectolitres; which, at 10 dr. per hectolitre (about 
equivalent to the price of 5 dr. per medimnos, the average based 
on Ins. v. Pergamon, I, No. 13, 1. 4, and Ins. Brit. Mus. No. 
455, III, 1, p. 98) would represent an annual income of 1000 
drachmas. This would indicate that the freehold lands, not 
including the farmstead (avKrf)^ were worth about 25,000 
drachmas, as compared with 66,700 drachmas, the approximate 
value of the leasehold lands. The debt of 1,325 chrysoi 
(30,475 dr.) is thus seen to have been secured by property 
worth three times that amount. The market value of the lease- 
hold /ccbficu and /tXrjpot,, taken together, was considerably more 
than twice that of the freehold TrapaSeto-ot and oltcoTreha. In 
making this rough comparison of values all the lands must be 
regarded as freehold, for it is possible that to Mnesimachus the 
net revenue of the small plots free from <j>6po$ may have been 
almost as great as that of the larger tracts subject to <f>6po$. As 
to this we lack data, not knowing how much, in addition to 
their cash payments, was received by Mnesimachus from the 
serfs inhabiting the icmfxai. No inference can be drawn as to 
the acreage of the fccbfiai and /cXfjpot, because they doubtless 
contained waste lands, as to the extent of which we have no 
particulars. 

L. 6. The two /c\rjpoi (I, 6, 8) doubtless had the same area, 
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so that the slight difference in their rentals — 3J chrysoi at 
Na[g]rioa, 3 chrysoi at Kinaroa — must have been due to the fact 
that the Kinaroa land was valued at one-tenth less than the 
other. That allotments such as these were alike in area is 
highly probable, since Kkrjpos linriicos apparently denoted in 
Asia Minor a tempos of definite size (0. Gr.I. No. 229, iii, 1. 
102 f.), differing from that of the ordinary /cXrjpos (ib. 1. 100), 
while in Egypt the terms Tpia/covrdpovpoL, oyhorj/covrdpovpoi, 
and warovrdpovpoi (Meyer, Heerwesen der Ptol. p. 36) show 
that cleruchs received land-grants of a certain fixed area vary- 
ing from thirty to one hundred arourai according to their rank 
in the army. The /cXfjpos must also have had in Asia Minor as 
in Egypt, a comparatively low rental and a low valuation, 
since it consisted as a rule of cheap land, that is, of untilled land, 
which the holder of the /cXrjpos had to bring under cultivation 
(ib. pp. 7, 10, 40). As to what was the area of the fcXrjpot held 
by Mnesimachus we hazard the following conjecture : 

Capitalizing at 4 per cent (see above, p. 73), the <f)6pos of 
3^ chrysoi = 76 J drachmas, we find that the value of the allot- 
ment at Na[g]rioa would have been only 17 drachmas more than 
1900, which was the sum paid at the sale of city lands in .Mag- 
nesia-on-the-Maeander about 300 B.C. (Ins. v. Magnesia, No. 8 : 
for its date see p. XXIX) for the cheapest 50 schoinoi plot of agri- 
cultural land. Now, for this Magnesian sale the lands are care- 
fully parcelled out into 50-schoinoi plots. Plot 1, which fetches 
1900 drachmas, contains 50 schoinoi: plots 2 and 3 together 
make up 50 : plots 4 and 5 each contain 50, and are separately 
reckoned, although bought by the same purchaser ; plot 6 con- 
tains 50 schoinoi; it is only in the last plot, containing the bal- 
ance of the land — 83 schoinoi — that the limit of size is ex- 
ceeded. Such a method of division can best be explained by 
supposing that in Western Asia Minor at our period 50 schoinoi 
were a customary or standard area, somewhat as the " quarter- 
section " now is in our Western States, for a plot of agricultural 
land designed for a single owner. While it is true that the 
rest of the Magnesian plots sold at prices higher than 1900 
drachmas, yet for purposes of comparison with tcXrjpot, we need, 
as above pointed out, just such cheap land as the Magnesian 
plot 1. The approximate coincidence in value between this 
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plot and our Na[g]rioa allotment, added to the fact of a 50-sehoi- 
noi standard having apparently been in fashion at this period, 
suggests that this standard may have applied also to fcXfjpot. 
It seems then not improbable that the Na[g]rioa fcXfjpos contained 
50 schoinoi = 5.55 hectares = about 13.70 acres (2.47 acres per 
hectare, cf. Hultsch, op. cit. pp. 668 f.) ; and that the Kinaroa 
/cXfjpo? had the same area, but consisted of land worth less than 
that at Na[g]rioa — i.e., about 34 drachmas, instead of 38, per 
schoinos. So the icXripos land, when it is given away in rough 
condition and its $0/009 is fixed, would be worth about -^3 of the 
value of the garden-land in high cultivation (cf. above). Her. 
II, 168 says that in Egypt 12 arourai (=3.31 hectares) were 
given to each soldier, but officers received 30 or more arourai, 
as we have seen. So our /cXijpoi of 5 J hectares, though smaller 
in area, would have been of about the same value, if the Asia 
Minor land was richer or less expensive to clear than the 
Egyptian. 

L. 8. fcal Mop<rTov"T8aTL. — At the beginning of the line 
are traces of the lower parts of AA or AA, followed by a space 
of five letters before -aplov. Possibly iv is here omitted by 
mistake (cf. 1. 7, iv Mopcrrov f 'ToWt), or it is a variant form, 
a sort of locative, cf. the omission of iv with toVgo in 0. G.I. 
Nos. 488, 1. 6; Syll. No. 740, 11. 8, 20. On the phrase, cf. 
above. 

L. 9. The downstroke of the third letter is visible and the 
space is too wide for P or K. So Nayptoa is probable; cf. p. 46. 

LI. 10-13. Cf . above. L. 11, the position of iravoLKicov is due 
to the fact that the syntax is similar to that of \acov a7rdvTcov; 
cf. II, 5, olfceras airavras. On ytvofjuevoov, 1. 13, cf. Rostowzew, 
R.K. p. 242; Ps. Arist. Oec. 1355 b, and references in Her- 
werden, Lexicon Gr. s.v. ytvofievov; and on %o>/ofc tovtcov, cf. 
Xen. Oec. IV, 6. 

L. 13. Siatpecreco^. — On Zialpecris as a contractual division, 
cf. Wilcken, Grr. Ost. I, p. 183; Wessely, Wiener Studien, III, 
p. 5; Kenyon, Greek Pap. in Brit. Mus. Ill, 880; Tebt. Pap. 
I, 72,11. 54, 67; Vitelli e Comparetti, Pap. greco-eg. 20, 1. 30; 
Berl. Gr. Urk. 1895, 567, 4; Ins. Jur. Grec. p. 31, 11. 13 f.; 
Rostowzew, R.K. pp. 162-165. Cf., also, the use of Siavofirj 
in O.G.I. No. 335, 1. 137, iirl tt)? &a]i/o/A?7? a[u]ro£? vtto tcop 
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Kparovvrcov irapaKe\j(<i>pnT\o. The Biacpeacs here, however, refers 
probably to the division and distribution of land which may 
have taken place after 311 B.C., but more probably as early as 
the defeat of Clitus by Antigonus in 319 B.C. It is the earliest 
use of the word in this sense in an inscription. 

L. 14. igaLprjfia. This word is known only from one other 
inscription, Paton and Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos, No. 36 c 
(== Syll. No. 731), where igalpv/JLa is used of money taken from 
a larger sum; cf. Herwerden, Lexicon Grr. s.v. (the reference 
even in 2d ed. is wrong), Von Prott-Ziehen, Leges Sacrae, 
No. 144. But in this inscription it means a separate or re- 
served piece of property probably exempt from taxation ; cf. r[a 
he Tefjb~\ev€Ta k^aeipeiieva, Syll. No. 19, 1. 10, and Bouehe-Leelercq, 
op. cit. Ill, p. 230 ; Her. II, 168, dpovpai i^acperoc SvcoSe/ca i/cdara) 
areXeie? ; cf . i^aipera in Ins, von Pergamon, No. 38 ; e^atperov in 
Syll. No. 933 ; and /car' Qaiperov in Oxyr. Pap. VI, No. 907, 1. 10. 
Such lands in Egypt were assigned to soldiers, and probably 
Pytheus and Adrastus were important officers who were re- 
warded for their services. The verb i^cupeco is used in Syll. 
No. 177, 1. 73, where a portion of the tribute is to be reserved 
as a fund from which loans may be made, igcupeiadcu airo tcov 
7rpoa68(ov, the same words as are used in Paton and Hicks, I.e. 
Cf ., also, Her. IX, 81 ; Xen. Anab. V, 3, 4 ; VII, 8, 23, e^aipera ; 
Ins. von Priene, No. 14, 1. 33 ; 195, 11. 18, 33 ; I #. XII, vii, No. 
231, 1. 32; Forschungen in Ephesos, 1906, p. 17, 1. 3. Professor 
Mitteis suggests that i^aipn^a is here equivalent to praecipuum, 
i.e. a portion taken from an estate prior to its division among 
the claimants. 

eXafiev. — The singular with two subjects instead of the 
plural also in K.P. II, No. 5. 

T fiaXfiovpoLs. — The omission of o between T and /3 here 
and in 1. 17 is probably not merely a mistake of the stonecutter, 
but also reflects the native pronunciation, which slurred the o. 
Such errors are common (cf., to cite only two instances, 7^/009 
for yafiftpos in K.P. II, No. 153, and *2pdv<ros beside ^dpavaos in 
B.O.H. IV, 1880, p. 304). 

avXrjv. — avkri here may have about the same meaning as 
eiravKis in Plut. Hum. 8, which refers to this same period (cf. 
above; Ramsay, C.B. I, pp. 419 f.; Rostowzew, U.K. p. 253), 
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rofc Se arpaTicorai^ vTroa^ofievo^ iv rptalv fjiiepacs rov /MaObv 
airoBcoaetv eiriirpaaicev avrois Ta9 Kara tt)v %(bpav eiravkeis /cat 
Terpen™ p<y [as acofidrcov teal ftoatcrj/jLaTCOv yefiovaas. f O Be irpia- 
lievos rjye/Jicbv rdy/jLaro^ rj %€vay6<z opyava teal firj^avas rov JLvfievovs 
Trape'xovTcx; i^eiroXiopicei. teal irpbs rov 6<f)€i\6/jL€Vov /juaOov ol arpa- 
TtSrat Sieve/jbovro t&v akiaKO/juevcov eicaarov. The reference in 
iiravXecs is to quadrangular buildings with towers at the four cor- 
ners, enclosing an open space or avKri (TerpaTrvpyiat) ; cf . Ram- 
say, JE.P. p. 373. They correspond to the later Roman castellum, 
cf. Procop. Aed. IV, 1, p. 266; Jos. Ant. Jud. XIII, 2, 1. 
These fortified residences belonged to the great landowners, 
and go back, Ramsay thinks, to the time when immigrant 
Phrygians from Europe settled in Phyrgia and made themselves 
lords of the land. Our inscription shows that such buildings 
existed also in Lydia, and that they were granted as gifts by 
the rulers (cf. SylL No. 929, 11. 133 f.). These tetrapyrgiai 
existed in the Cyrenaica, in Syria, in Cappadocia (cf. Ramsay, 
H. a. p. 286 ; O.B. p. 420 ; Pauline and other Studies, 1906, p. 
376 f . ; Luke the Physician and other Studies in the History of 
Religion, 1908, pp. 185-187, where Ramsay compares the 
Seljuk khans; Butler, Publ. of an Amer. Expedition, II, Archi- 
tecture, 1904, pp. 121, 177, 255; Rostowzew, R.K. pp. 253 f.; 
Rostowzew, Hellenistic- Roman Architectural Landscape (Rus- 
sian), pp. 95 f.; Rom. Mitt. XXVI, 1911, pp. 151-152 ; Prentice, 
Greek and Latin Inscriptions of Syria, No. 340). In Lydia 
there was a place called Terpairvpyia (cf. Buresch, op. cit. pp. 
96 f ., 197 f. ; K.P. II, p. 116), the name of which perhaps came 
from such a fortified house (cf . Meyer, Q-esch. d. Alt. II, 507 ; 
Rostowzew, R.K. p. 253, note ; Wilamowitz, Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 
1906, p. 64; Wilhelm, Beitrage zur gr. Inschriftenkunde, p. 185). 
The avkri in our inscription, however, was not necessarily a 
fortified place, but seems rather to have been an ordinary farm- 
stead, adjoining which were the homes of the serfs and slaves 
and the TrapdSetaoi. 1 

1 Cf . atfXta in Aeschines, Contra Ctes. 119, and avX-ff in Dion. Hal. A.R. VI, 
50, VIII, 87, 5 ; cf. Syll. No. 510, No. 1. 68, iiravXlwv Kaeyprj^pup ; Inscr. Jur. 
Gr. p. 31, 1. 14, iiratXias ; Michel, Rec. No. 460, 1. 40, atfXiJ ; ibid. No. 854, 1. 18, 
t*iv atXfy Kal rbv ktjttop ; Dio Chrys. VII, 224 r ; B. C.H. XXII, 1898, p. 433, rfy 
avXrjv ttt\v 4v Kvplfiois ; Polyb. IV, 4, 1, rb Xvp&vos KaXotifxevov iiratiXiov ; Diod. 
XII, 43, XX, 83, 4, KadeiXe rAs iTratiXeis ; Wilhelm, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. VIII, 
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L. 15. Trapdheiaos, a word of Persian origin, occurs rarely 
in Greek literature, but its meaning there seems to be not 
merely a royal pleasure- or hunting-park full of all sorts of 
trees, but also a garden or cultivated land (cf. Meyer, Gesch. 
des Altertums, III, §§ 34, 52 ; Diod. XVI, 41 ; Xen. Hell. IV, 1, 
15; Xen. Oec. IV, 13 : tcrproi re eaovrai oi irapdheiaoi /caXovfxevoL 
7rdvTcov /caX&v re /caya0a>v /juearol oaa rj yrj <f)veiv OeXec ; IV, 20, rbv 
iv ^dpSeai irapdheiaov= in Cicero, De Sen. XVII, consaeptum 
agrum; Xen. Anab. I, 2, 7, at Celaenae ; I, 4, 10, Trapdheiaos irdvv 
fieya? teal /eaXcfc, e^cov iravra oaa aypau (fyvovac ; II, 4, 14, irapaheiaov 
fieydXov zeal /caXov real Saae'o? iravroiayv SevSpcov^). The irapdheiaoi 
are probably not vineyards, as Mahaffy in Grenfell, Revenue 
Laws, pp. xxxii f., xli f., thinks ; since in 0. G.I. No. 90, 1. 15, 
they are distinguished from the dinreXlns yfj (cf., also, Par. 
Pap. II, No. 46 ; Rev. Laws, 36, 12 and 37, 10). They are dis- 
tinguished from /cXrjpos, /C7777-09, and afureXcov in Petrie Pap., Ill, 
1905, No. 26,11. 6-7 (cf. Mahaffy, Cunningham Memoirs, XI, and 
also Petrie Pap., II, p. 68, No. 22 ; Tebt. Pap. I, No. 5, 11. 99 f .). 
They certainly contained fruit trees of various kinds (cf. Xen. 
Oec. II, 4, 14, and note to Tebt. Pap. I, 1902, No. 5, 1. 53), so 
that Grenfell is probably right in opposing Mahaffy's view that 
their produce was only grapes and in thinking that they con- 
tained also palms and fruit trees (cf. Rev. Laws, p. 95; Wilcken, 
op. cit. I, p. 157 f.). In Petrie Pap. II, No. XXXIX, fyoivitc&ves 
seem to differ from irapaSeiaot, but TrapdSeuros is a more general 
term, and Grenfell thinks it possible that even flowers and vege- 
tables were included besides fruit trees. In our inscription the 
use of airopov aprafiayv after irapdSeiaos would indicate that in 
Asia Minor, where there could scarcely have been palm trees, 
irapdheLaos meant land not only with fruit trees or orchards, 
but with gardens of flowers and vegetables, and perhaps also 
grain (oaa 7) jij <f>veiv 8eXei, in Xen. Oec. IV, 13 ; Diod. XIX, 21, 
irapaheiawv <f>vreLa<; 7ro£/a\a?). It would seem to have had at 
least in part 777 airopifio^ (cf. R. Et. Anc. V, 1903, p. 179). 
For other examples of irapaSeiaos in Egyptian papyri, cf . Hibeh 
Pap. I, No. 112, 1. 93 ; Berl. Gr. Ur. No. 929, b. 2-4 ; Tebt. Pap. 

1905, p. 280, 1. 4, p. 282 ; cf. R. fit. Gr. XIX, 1906, p. 235, 1. 9, p. 237, 1. 26. 
For the various uses of atf\i) and e7rauXts cf. Meyer, Harrib. Pap. 1911, No. 23, 
18, note on p. 98. 
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II, No. 343, 1. 69, and note, No. 503 ; Fayum Pap. Nos. 55, 218, 
226, 341 ; Wilcken, Gr. Ostr. p. 157, etc. ; Rostowzew, op. cit. 
pp. 3, 7f., 14, 16-18, 113. Our inscription, which gives the 
first occurrence of Trapdheuros in a Hellenistic inscription of 
Asia Minor, whence it was probably introduced into Egypt, 
shows that the word had an agrarian meaning distinct from that 
of a mere park. The inscription published by Sterrett, op. cit. 

III, No. 280, where Trapd&eio-os is read is of late Roman date. 
a-TTopov. — The practice of estimating the area of land by the 

number of measures of see'd required for sowing it is found in 
Syll. No. 155, 11. 15 f. (about 325 B.C.), 6 he Tre/n^oXo? ianv tt)? 
777? <T7ropov Kvirpcov itcarbv k^hojxrjKovra ; and also in an inscrip- 
tion from Aphrodisias (T. Reinach, R. M. Grr. XIX, 1906, p. 
237, 1. 13, first century A.D., icXripois rpicrlv cnropov tcvirpwv 
hiaicoamv reaaapatcovra; also in 11. 20, 21, 26). In our case 
the standard is not the kypros, but the Persian, not the Egyp- 
tian, artabe = about 55.80 liters (cf. Her. I, 192; Hultsch, 
Metrol. 2 pp. 478, 481). Now the average amount of seed sown 
per hectare in antiquity was 200 litres (T. Reinach, I.e. p. 239), 
a figure confirmed by the consensus of classical writers (Jarde, 
R. Et. Anc. XII, 1910, p. 373, n. 10). * At this rate the area 
of the two paradeisoi at Tobalmoura requiring 15 artabas (837 
litres) of seed would be 4.185 hectares = about 10.34 acres, 
while that of the oikopeda and paradeisoi at Periasasostra, re- 
quiring 6 artabas (334.80 litres) of seed, would be 1.674 hec- 
tares = about 4.15 acres. The total area of these small plots 
in both villages would thus be 14^ acres. 

L. 16. airopov apTa(/3)(bv. — The stone here reads apratc&v, 
a stonecutter's mistake. 

On fcaroifeovvTes, also 1. 18, cf. Cardinal!, Rend. Ace. Lineei, 
XVII, 1908, p. 192 f.; Ins. v. Prime, Index, IV, 2, p. 244; 
Rostowzew, R.K. pp. 243, 261-263, 285, 286, 289, etc.; Ram- 
say, C.B. p. 583. The names in 11. 16-18 confirm the idea 
that the fcaroi/covvres or icdroitcoi or irdpoiKoi, which are so often 
mentioned in inscriptions, are natives (cf . above, Proper Names). 

1 The Egyptian peasants, however, perhaps because of the greater fertility of 
Egyptian soil, received seed at the much lower rate of one Egyptian artabe 
(36.5 litres; Hultsch, op. cit. p. 367) per aroura (0.275 hectare-, ibid. p. 356), 
cf. Lille Pap. I, 1907, No. 5, p. 48. 
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/caToi/covvres is here used, not of serfs, but of those who dwell 
in villages (Tobalmoura and Periasasostra), and KaroiKia, 
though much less frequent than /cay^, is often its equivalent 
(cf. B.O.H. IX, 1885, p. 395; Buresch, op. cit. pp. 2f.; 
Marquardt, R. Alt. IV, p. 17 ; J.H.S. XI, 1890, p. 117). 
KaroiKeco and kcltolkol are often used of soldiers also; for the 
various meanings cf. references in O.Gr.L No. 229, note 13; 
and P. Ghione, I Comuni del regno di Pergamo {Mem. d. B. 
Aecad. di. Torino, 1904), p. 98. 

Column II 

L. 1. The traces of letters here are ilLMuIMh i L (=TEE- 
MOIMHTE), then space for twenty letters, then Li.. These sigla 
are above idv to kco/jl&v in 1. 2, and suggest the restoration /jltj 
e£ecrra)(?) ^]t6 ifiol /jlt)T€ [toZ? ifiofc i/cyovots firjre (then about 
ten letters). There is also the trace of the bottom of E over ir 
in aTToXvo-aaOai. 

L. 2. a\(p for aW(p needs no comment, since the use of a 
single consonant for a double in inscriptions is frequent. 

ifAiro tela Oat here has the same meaning as avrtTrotelaOat in 
11. 3 and 6 ; cf. Grenfell, An Alexandrian Erotic Fragment, 1896, 
p. 99, 11. 35 f., where i/co-rtfo-co takes the place of our e%aWd%- 
(o)/Aei>; cf. Theophr. fr. XCVII, 1 (Wimmer), dvrtTrotrJTat rod 
KTrjfjLaros fj rrjs olfctas, cf. references in Herwerden, Lex* Grr. 
s.v. ifi7roL€L(r0ai twos. 

LI. 3, 4. fieffaLcbo-ofiev. — On fiefiaiooo-ts cf. above. 

L. 4. ii*a\\dl;(DfjL€v is a mistake for igaXkdgofiev. For 
the use of o> instead of o, cf. Prentice, Greek and Latin Inscrip- 
tions of Syria, 1908, p. 350 ; Judeich, op. cit. p. 201, index, o> 
for o. The mistake of o for a> occurs in K.P. I, p. 80, 
aocfypoavvrjv ; II, p. 75, avdyvoQi ; cf . Mayser, Grram. der gr. 
Pap. pp. 97, 98. For i^aWdrro) in the rare sense of " oust," 
cf. Syll. No. 510, 1. 38; Petrie Pap., Ill, No. 19, 1. 34. 

L. 5. eV[t] Ta? fccbfias, etc. — inl here has the meaning 
" with regard to," like irepl, and is akin to iirl in such phrases as 
iirl rrfvSe T7]v icopnv = " as regards this girl." The eirl goes rather 
with <TV<yypa(j>r)v and Trapaftaivoo/jLev than with yeypa/jLfievrjV. 

L. 5. i/cSL/catovcrOooaav. — i/c8i/cai6a> is a new word, but its 
sense is clear. ifcSiKaiovo-Oat must be equivalent to e/e&/eaf- 
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eaQai, though Succuovadcu seems never to occur in the sense of 
" engaging in a law suit," but i/cSt/ccuovo-OaL must mean " to 
carry through a law suit to its conclusion." For i/cSt/cdfeo-Ocu, 
the usual term, cf . Ins. Jur. gr. I, p. 196, 1. 49 ; p. 204, 1. 129 ; 
Syll. No. 177, 1. 39. Another form, efchuceio-OaL, is found in 
0. G.L No. 609, 1. 14. 

L. 7. eh to 'Apre/juSo? is simply a variation of ek ra 
Apre/AiSos, II, 5, 9, 17. 

L. 8. On the sum 2650 xpvaol cf. above. On yevtffiara and 
Kaprroi, also in 1. 16, cf. p. 56, above. 

L. 9. orroaovovv %pvalov a£ta rj /cal ravra arrohoxro- 
fiev. — Iota adscript is omitted in this fj. Notice the variation 
in this phrase. In 1. 11, oaov ^pvaiov agta r\i rrjv a%iav arrohai- 
cofiev, where rrjv a%iav takes the place of ravra ; 1. 16, oaov av 
a^ta r)t rrjv a%lav arrohtoaoiiev, where xpvaiov is omitted and av 
used ; 1. 17, onroaov av xpvacov a^ta rji teal ravra cnroScbao/jLev. 
Notice the many repetitions in this inscription. So the whole 
of 1. 9 is repeated in 1. 17; cf., also, II, 12, 19. For such in- 
demnity in Roman times, cf. Eicca-Barberis, ' Sulle spese per i 
frutti pendenti al principio ed alia fina dell' usufrutto,' Gierke 
Festschrift, 1910, pp. 151 f. 

L. 10. oi/co8o/A7)(/ia)r(Dv teal (fyvrevjidrcdv, same phrase 
in 1. 15. The syllable fia is omitted, ^vrev/xara refers to fields 
and lands brought under cultivation ; cf. cfrvrevetv and icara- 
<f>vreveiv and Rostowzew, U.K. pp. 7, 15. aXko n on av Troirja- 
<oaiv refers to improvements, which the temple-wardens may 
make on the property. 

L. 11. On 7rapa/cara0r}fC7}, also I, 3; II, 13, 18, cf. above. 
fie^pt Be oaov repeated in 1. 18. 

L. 12. vTro/ceifie'voov, cf. p. 64, above. 

L. 13. 6 ftaai\ev<s, etc., cf. pp. 23 f., above. 

L. 13, On rb apxalov, cf. p. 60, above, and I Gr. XII, vii, 
No. 515, 11. 19, 23. iav repeated without significance. 

L. 14. rrapa^prjiia, very frequent in papyri. 

L. 18. ev ifiol, peculiar use of preposition eV, equivalent to 
"in my name." Since ev also occurs with rofc ifiols i/eyovois, it 
is hardly a case of dittography from ev irapa{jca)raQrjKr], where 
-tea- is omitted. In 1. 11, however, we have no ev with rjyJiv in 
eVro) rjjilv ev rrapaKaradrjKrj. 
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L. 19. e<»? av airav a7roSa>/JL€v. — In 1. 12 reco? av airav 
a,7ro8(ofjL€v, where reW is used after a word ending in a vowel. 
But after irpal-is we have re!©?. 

7] irpat;is re'co? av e£ rjfiojv /jltjitq) yevrjrai igelvai. — 
From what has been said above, it will be clear that the inscrip- 
tion ended here, and that there was not another column. Col- 
umn II extends two lines further down than Column I, as if the 
stonecutter did not want the last two lines to go into another col- 
umn. The syntax, however, is very loose, and several construc- 
tions are possible. f) irpafa might go with e| rj/jLwv, as in Oxyr. 
Pap. CI, 44, 45 ; CIII, 21 ; and igelvai be a sort of complemen- 
tary infinitive to yevrjTcu, " and the right of execution upon us 
meanwhile shall not be allowed " ; but it seems much better to 
understand airav with <ye'vr)Tai, to take reto? as equivalent to ea>?, 
and to consider igeivai a loose construction for e^earat or e£eb-Ta>, 
"let execution be permitted so long as all is not paid by us." 
Possibly €(ttco might be understood with ir pages, and we might 
translate " and let there be the right of execution so long as 
permission (igeivai) is not granted by us." This, however, 
would make very poor legal sense. Probably the stonecutter 
meant to write €<ttco with ir pages, but, having omitted it, filled 
out the inscription with igelvac. For irpagis in the case of 
mortgages, cf. 1. 6r. XII. vii, No. 515, 1. 22 ; and for the phrase 97 
7rpa|t? &rTa>, cf. Wilcken und Mitteis, Grrundziige und Chres- 
tomathie, II, 1, p. 119. 

W. H. Buckler. 

David M. Robinson. 

Johns Hopkins University. 
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